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SINGING IN THE WILDERNESS 


By JOEL TOWNSLEY ROGERS 





life of a writer who earns his daily bread 
by writing, let me tell you of two stories 
which I have finished in the past two 
months. I have written on others, but 


N THE first place, 1 have to make my 
living by writing. It isn’t just an avo- 
cation with me, or an art. It is my 
only source of livelihood, and of my four 
minor children. If I don’t write and sell those two are all that I have finished. 
what I write, it is more than merely a disap- One of those tales was a short one, 
pointment. of about 6,000 words. It was about a 
I am sailing a very hazardous ship, the German in Formosa, visiting Japanese 


ship of free lance 
writing. I have been 
sailing it since the 
last war, for more 
than a quarter of a 
century. I am much 
older than you, in 
my forty-eighth 
year. I have fewer 
years left. I am not 
engaged in a sport, 
but in a very ardu- 
ous profession, 
which no one ever 
masters, which is 
constantly changing. 
I am doing it for 
my life. 

You were kind 
enough to say 


OST of our readers live far away from the 

world of long, thin scissors, rubber cement, 

and pink proofs; and from the fabled clubby 

world of letters where great authors sip and chin 
and spin advice. 


Writers yearn for company of their kin. Many 
sell thousands of dollars worth of copy a year, 
and meet neither fellow writer nor editor. 


With all the naturalness in the world, our 
readers want to know about people like them- 
selves. Writers aren't like ordinary people. They 
hit the high spots, the low notes, but the middle 
ground only on the way up or the way down. 
They rarely tarry. Frequently we'll publish long 
and rather personal letters from writers to other 
writers (which we get hold of by hook or crook) 
in the Dicest, as either articles or letters, be- 
cause they are so real and answer the hope of 
readers who want to be among their kind. 


prison camps where 
American prisoners 
are confined. I had 
certain purposes in 
writing the story. 
One, that those men 
of Bataan be not 
too forgotten. Two, 
that some of the 
much admired char- 
acteristics of the 
Japanese, their 
cleanliness, their 
courtesy, the mod- 
esty and allurement 
of their women, and 
so on, be shown ir 
a realistic ligl 
Three and fo 
and five other pu 






























lightly, in your letter of last fall, that of 
course I had no worries, I sold everything 
I wrote. That would not be easy, even if 
it were true. Just to give you a look at the 





poses to show about the relations of tl 

Germans and Japanese. Six, to tell a stor 
I had those purposes, and I had pro 

lems. Not to make the story too ugly, 








































































horrify the relatives of our imprisoned men. 
Not to overdraw it, to ruin an effect. To 
tell it with restraint, excluding all adjec- 
tives unnecessary. I had also the problem 
of gathering material. I had to know many 
Japanese words. I had to think like a 
Japanese. The reading and the thinking 
took I don’t know how long, but perhaps 
weeks. 

Then with the material, with the pur- 
poses, and with the many problems to be 
met, I wrote and rewrote the story. When 
I was satisfied with it, I sent it to the Post. 
Stuart Rose sent it back, saying it was a 
fine story, but he wanted me to change the 
last paragraph, as he thinks my conclusion 
with the German officer is out of keeping 
with that character. 

A slight item, seemingly, but it is like 
asking an artist to alter the nose on a por- 
trait, or an architect to add a little kitchen 
lean-td to the plans. Everything must be 
altered just slightly, to make the propor- 
tions right. So I sat down and rewrote the 
tale, weighing each word over, making 
slight changes, slight additions, slight dele- 
tions, having the man smile here, lift an 
eyebrow there, to get that slightly different 
angle. And sent the story back. 


And Rose sends it back a second time. 
They'll buy the tale if I’ll only change it. 
But I haven’t changed it sufficiently. My 
original concept of the ending was still too 
strong in me. I had still clung to my idea 
of the conclusion. He was right, of course. 
He was seeing it from an impartial distance. 
So I did it again, after spending a couple 
of days this time to think it over. And sent 
it back. 


And Erb Brandt returned it, saying Stuart 
had gone to the hospital for two or three 
months, and he still doesn’t think that I 
have quite hit it. He wasn’t so strong as 
tose for the story, anyway. They can’t all 
re the same things, or you wouldn’t have 
rood Post. 


So I sent the story to Coronet. And after 
o weeks, when I query them, they send 
back. A strong and subtle tale, they 
lve me, but lacking in action for their 
ited market. (I sold them a story a 
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year ago, published in the May issue this 
year, which has little enough action, for 
that matter.) It’s not a story of action, 
anyway. I had purposely kept the action 
out of it, to place emphasis on the character 
and setting. So I send it to Collier's. And 
after a couple of weeks they send it back, 
saying that it’s not quite for them. 


Meanwhile I had given a carbon to Rog- 
ers Terrill, the Argosy editor, who had 
asked me for a short tale in a hurry. He 
called me up after reading it, saying he 
rather liked it, but is a little uncertain. He 
is eager to know when it will be released 
by Collier's. Then he can decide. So I 
phone him when I hear from Collier’s that 
he can have it. And he replies, after a 
couple of days, that, thinking it over, he 
would rather have something else from me. 
If Collier’s had wanted it and bought it, 
of course he would have been in despair at 
his lost chance. 


So I spent another twenty hour session in 
rewriting it, tightening up that ending 
which has still been a little weak, and 
send it to Liberty. Perhaps I shall sell it 
there for five hundred. Perhaps I shall 
sell it three months from now for a couple 
of hundred. Perhaps I shall never sell it. 
In the meantime my bills have gone on. 
My children have had to eat. It’s not the 
time in writing only, but the rewriting, as I 
say. And last Saturday my eldest daugh- 
ter’s nineteenth birthday came and passed 
without the expected gift from me. 


The other tale of these past two months, 
33,000 in length, was a simple mystery pot- 
boiler. I felt it was a very good mystery. 
I had first written it three or four years 
ago and hadn’t liked it, and had set it aside 
without quite finishing it, without ever 
sending it out. In February I spent 10 
days or more hacking it to pieces and alter- 
ing it. Still I had felt it wasn’t right and 
set it aside again. Last month I spent three 
weeks in doing it right. A good tale now. 
A lot of characters, a lot of suspense, a 
thousand little things that come from writ- 
ing a hundred stories. 


It was noon on a Thursday when I pulled 
the last sheet of the story off. I had been 
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at my typewriter 24 hours. When I say 
at it, I mean at it. Not eating, not sleep- 
ing, not moving, except my fingers, typing 
and ripping out, and doing the page again. 
For a week I had been working with only 
an average of four hours’ sleep. If I got the 
story read over the weekend and it was 
okayed by Monday, then I should get a 
check the next Friday. And I needed it. 
The money I had counted on from the 
Post had not come. I had $2 in the bank, 
and a dollar in my purse. I had $500 in 
obligations which I should meet by that 
time. 

So I pulled the last sheet off and plunged 
into a cold shower and rushed to catch the 
train down to New York. Argosy and 
Detective Fiction are in the same offices, 
next door to each other. Argosy would 
pay me a thousand, at 3 cents a word, 
if they wanted it. Detective Fiction could 
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“Mind if | watch? This might enter in the book I'm writing.” 




















pay only six hundred, but would read more 
promptly, and was more certain, since only 
one man had to pass there, instead of three, 
as at Argosy. 

So I arrived in the offices. Both Terrill 
of Argosy and Norton of Detective were 
taking the afternoon off to catch up on 
their reading. I saw Bill Crosby, the asso- 
ciate Argosy editor. They wanted mysteries, 
he said. They wanted stories of that length, 
to run as complete novels. If I would 
leave it with him, instead of DF, he would 
guarantee that Terrill would read it by 
Monday and voucher through the check 
that day. Otherwise it would be laid on 
Norton’s desk. So I left it with him and 
went down to his apartment and had dinner 
with him, the first food I had had in 30 
hours, the first drink in six months. And 
sometime around midnight arrived home, 
with two of his Siamese kittens which I 





































































had volunteered to take and unload on 
the neighbors. And went to sleep. 

On Tuesday I had heard 
Argosy nor Detective Fiction. I called up. 
Norton of Detective Fiction was taking a 
week of his vacation. Terrill hadn’t read 
the story yet. He read it by Friday, eight 
days after I had rushed sl 
it. He didn’t think it 
beater—not half so good as that last story 
I had sent to him in March. Naturally 
That particular story, a father-son story, 
had been one written with my own life’s 
blood. I had given it to him, I don’t know 
why, except that I wanted a quick reading 


neither 


U 


plessly to finish 


¥ ? 
was any world- 


and quick money. After two weeks, when 
he had been still undecided, I sent a 
carbon to Stuart Rose at the Post, 
replied he thought it was the best story 
of its kind he had seen, 
it if Argosy released it, 

have to cut it to their length—it was 10,000 
and they can take only 6,000, at the most. 
But Argosy decided that they wanted it, 
and so I had had to let them have it. 


' 
wno 


and would take 


though I would 


Anyway, Argosy didn’t want the long 
mystery. So I called up the vacationing 
Detective Fiction editor. Could he read 
the story Monday morning when he re- 
turned, and voucher through a check for 
called 


come in, 


six hundred? He would do it. I 
him up Monday. He had 
left again for the day. 
He had read the story, but could offer me 
only four hundred for it. Too late to 
voucher through last week. I should have 
to wait another week, until tomorrow. All 
right, I needed the money, I had to take it. 


That is much more two months’ 
work. It is work in the past. It is capital 
invested. It is necessary for me 
and sell. I cite all this in rather tedious 
detail to show you that writing is not just a 
pastime with me, nor an art. It is 
difficult than cobbling shoes, more physi- 
ally and mentally exhausting, more strenu- 
us and uncertain, and often pays less. 
Imost any diligent war worker made more 
han I have made in the past four months. 
\nd I have been writing more than a quar- 
er of a century. Unfortunately, there is 
pthing else that I can do. You may think 


and 
I went in Tuesday. 


than 


to write 


more 
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it enviable to be known as a writer. There 
is the fact that if one is known as a writer, 
it is assumed that he is capable of doing 
nothing Perhaps rightly. Perhaps 
there would always be the dream interfering 


] > 
Cise. 


between him and other work. 

The point is, it’s my bread and butter. 
More important, that of my children. Not 
my nineteen-year older. She has finished 
two years of nursing training and is inde- 
But there are four smaller and 
more helpless ones. It’s not play. It’s not 
It’s not an art, though I write with 
sweat and tears. It’s something at which 
I am a professional, in which I put every- 
thing I have, knowing that my best is not 
good enough, knowing that the competition 
is hard and keen, knowing that I must al- 


be 


pendent. 


1 game. 


ways learning and improving. 

Your inquiry about agents I put aside 
most particularly because I thought I might 
do an article for the WriTER’s Dicest which 
would answer you. The Dicest had asked 
me for an article at about the same time 
you wrote. One such as I did last year for 
them I wrote in an afternoon, immediately 
on receiving their request. The modest pay 
they could offer for it was quite sufficient 
for time involved. It was no more 
than answering a letter to me. On receiv- 
ing their request, I had done an article for 
them. But I didn’t like it. I tore it up. I 
had written about style, which isn’t impor- 
for an article. Anyone who doesn’t 
know what style is can’t be taught. Any- 
one who does know, would find an article 
discussing it tedious. 


the 


tant 


So I thought I would do an article about 
agents, in the way of answering your in- 
quiry. It has been done before, but there 
is always the individual slant. 


I haven’t done the article yet. I haven't 
replied to the Digest. That is not very 


good business. But the only reply would 
be to send them the article, not apologies. 
It is still in my mind, the beginning, the 
instances, the conclusion. Along with 50 
stories. Perhaps I shall do it next week. 
Perhaps never. At least I am writing you. 

Yes, agents are good, if you have some- 
thing to sell. An agent is a man who sells 
at 10 per cent what is salable. He can’t 





sell what isn’t salable. He can’t act as an 
instructor for a possible share of a fee. His 
main services are for the man who is in 
such demand that by judicious playing of 
one editor against another, he can raise 
prices. Or for a writer who needs a little 
direction, not instruction. But he can’t 
take a story and article and rewrite it, for 
his possible commission. He can’t even 
afford to make many suggestions. Suppose 
he needs to make $5,000 a year. That is 
certainly not a great deal for a man of the 
intelligence and capacity an agent should 
have. Suppose he can maintain a small 
office, a single secretary, pay his phone and 
postage bills, his necessary luncheon bills 
with the editors, and so on, for another 
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“That's what | like about Phyllis. She lets me smoke all | want in the house.” 
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$5,000. Then he must sell $100,000 worth 
of material a year, just to make those 
items at his 10 per cent. If he has 20 
writers averaging $5,000 worth a year, he 
would just do it. Obviously, they have 
to average that, or he can’t afford to spend 
five per cent of his time on them. Suppose 
there are 20 full working days in a month. 
Then unless a writer is producing that 
much, he can’t afford to spend one day a 
month on him, altogether. Including read- 
ing, thinking of their markets, talking to 
editors about them, writing them encour- 
aging letters, and so on. An agent who tried 
to rewrite the work of one client might 
spend half of his time doing it. He might 
spend more time than the original writer 








had. He might get swamped—very quickly. 

I haven’t an agent myself. But that is 
because of my particular situation. Being 
near the city. Knowing too many editors, 
knowing too much about this business. I’m 
afraid I shouldn’t have sufficient respect for 
the opinion of an agent. I haven’t too 
much for that of editors! An agent would 
do me no good, and I might more than 
likely do him some harm. 

Of course I have thought at times of 
having one. I don’t happen to know Ober. 
But he is one of the top four or five, at 
the outside, I’d say. A man of the highest 
category, ability and ethics. He was Scott 
Fitzgerald’s agent, I believe. Fitzgerald, 
in his sad latter years, quarreled with him. 
On Fitzgerald’s death Ober informed Fitz- 
gerald’s daughter that her father had left 
with him a trust fund for her education. 
He paid her way through Vassar. She 
never knew. A man like that is something 
rather admirable, I’d say. 

As I say, I sometimes think of agents 
myself. I would like to have them do 
what I may know myself is impossible, Per- 
haps it is a yearning for a father. Not 
quite seriously. But the sort of thing that 
makes us think, “Wouldn’t it be nice if 
some rich uncle in Australia died and left 
me a million?” Even though there is no 
rich uncle in Australia, and we know it. 

A couple of months ago, for instance, I 
was thinking as I walked through town, of 



























have written for the pulps, and which have 
had no further return than that for me. 
Well written, too, if I say it. Better than 
a swarm of the mystery books that are 
published. A book, of course, must be a 
minimum of 60,000. But wouldn’t it be 
nice, I thought, if I could get some of these 
30,000ers published, get a few hundreds 
extra in royalties, perhaps sell them to the 
movies, and so on. 

So I dropped in to Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, to see old Barry Benefield, their edi- 
tor. He had a good serial in the Post last 
year, by the way. 

“Can use 30,000 mysteries, Barry?” I 
said. 

We looked at each other. I knew the 


the various 30,000-word mysteries which I. 
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answer as well as he did. Too short for a 
$2 book. Two of them in one book, just 
to fatten, would be a nonesuch, which 
couldn’t be properly merchandised. When 
a man sits down to read a mystery book, he 
wants to read a book, not two half books 
in one. 

“Of course,” Barry said, “I’d be glad to 
see them, if you want to send them in. 
But why not see an agent? Joe Shaw has 
just gone with Sydney Sanders and was 
lunching with me only yesterday. He told 
me he had some pocketbook publisher look- 
ing for mysteries of that length.” 

“Barry,” I said, “Joe Shaw doesn’t know 
any markets that I don’t know. I ought 
to be an agent myself.” 

“Don’t!” he said. And then spoke about 
Alec van Rennselaer, a co-worker of ours 
when we were at the Century 16 or 17 
years ago, who had tried agenting for a 
while, but had found the returns too mea- 
ger. He’s still with the Appleton-Century 
Co., by the way, a charming fellow, socially 
registered, honest as the sun. Maybe if he 
isn’t agenting, he might be willing to take 
on one client in his spare time, I don’t 
know. I hadn’t known till Benefield spoke 
of it that he had ever been an agent. 


I went around to see Shaw, anyway. If 
he had publishers looking for stories of that 
length, I might as well let him pass mine on. 
He was out, though, as was Sydney San- 
ders. He was at Fiction House, his secre- 
tary said, introducing an author to Jack 
Byrne. So I sat down to wait for him, 
thinking of what it would be like to be 
introduced to Jack Byrne. I have known 
Jack since he was a cub on his first job. I 
have sold him hundreds of thousands of 
words of stories. I have slept in Fiction 
House offices while finishing tales. We have 
talked this world up and down and under 
while visiting each other in the Berkshires 
and on Cape Cod. We have done every- 
thing that two men can do together. 

And I sat and waited. I thought of old 
Joe Shaw himself, a most likeable chap. 
When I was with the Century, Warner, pub- 
lisher of Black Mask, had offered me the 
editorship. Century wouldn’t release me, 
and so Shaw got the job. And been with 
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it many years. Now he was an agent. And 
with old Syd, one of my dearest friends. 


And so I sat and waited. Erb Brandt of 
the Post popped in to see Syd. Syd being 
out, he was on his way to drop into Louis 
Wing’s next door, down the corridor, Wing, 
a fine, conscientious agent, also, by the way. 
It’s been many years since I last met him. 
His big shining brow, his large pleasant face, 
his body which he helps around so quietly 
and strongly on crutches, will always be a 
picture’in my mind. Brandt, of course, is 
the brother of Carl Brandt—one of the 
Brandts of Brandt and Brandt, though as a 
Post editor he has no official connection 
with the agenting firm. 

“I didn’t know that he and Mr. Sanders 
were so Close,” I said to the girl, when he 
had gone. I knew that Stuart Rose was 
a close friend, but not Brandt. 

‘Very close,” she said. “Mr. Carl Brandt 
and Mr. Sanders, too. And Mr. Wing. 
Mr. Carl Brandt and Mr. Sanders are two 
of the directors of the Authors’ League.” 

I’m not a member of that myself. I 
hadn’t known. The point is that, more 
than merely selling on commissions, agents 
of the type of Sanders and Brandt and 
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Ober have professional and ethical prob- 
lems. They are concerned with improving 
the position of the whole writing business. 
They have close relations with editors. Yet 
even they can’t sell a nickel’s worth that 
an editor doesn’t want. If they don’t like 
it themselves, they wouldn’t even offer it. 

So I waited. And the secretary got a 
call to get in touch with Mr. Tilden, and 
called up Fiction House, asking for him. 
“Excuse me,” I said, “he’s at Popular.” 
And she disconnected with great embarrass- 
ment. Mike Tilden hasn’t been at Fiction 
House for 11 years. I told him later how 
the girl had called him there. And told 
Jack Byrne how I had waited all afternoon 
for Joe Shaw, who was introducing an 
author to him. 

So Joe Shaw finally did arrive, at five 
o’clock. Having been called back by his 
secretary. He thought I had come to 
offer my all to him. But there would be no 
point in it. About the 30,000-word mys- 
teries for a publisher, he knew no more 
than I. A week or a month later, being 


in town again, I dropped into the Simon 
and Schuster offices myself with copies 
of a couple of magazines. 
Pocketbooks. 


They publish 


Max Schuster and Dick 








































































Simon were out, and so was Quincy Howe, 
their book editor, but I left the magazines 
with a note for him. And an agent could 
have done no more, nor perhaps so much. 
We writers live by our vanity. Without 
it, without the faith of someone in us, we 
perish. Sometimes vanity holds us down 
because we don’t admit the other man can 
do it better. So I don’t have any agent 
myself. But, perhaps, my situation is indi- 
vidual. I have been in this business so 
long. I like to go in and meet the editors. 
It is the only contact with men I get, on 
the whole, after my long hours of solitude 
and playing with my children. 

I should say that if you can get Ober, or 
any first-class agent, you would be fortu- 
nate. But as I tried to point out, they are 
men in business, who have to pay their 
rent, making a living for themselves. They 
can’t afford to act as writing instructors. 
That is a tedious task. I tried it once 
myself, for a very short period, to oblige the 
late Bob Davis of Munsey’s. There are 
so many people who can write literally, can 
even write nicely. But haven’t anything 
in particular to say. 

About your name, your writing name, 
it seems to me that if one were named 
William Smith, it would be advisable for 
him to coin a particular name, as a matter 
of distinction. Or if he had an unpro- 
nounceable or preposterous name, 
Frankenstein. Beyond that, it is a matter 
of taste. Editors prefer shorter names, be- 
cause they can get them on covers more 
easily. But Clarence Buddington Kelland 
still gets there, in toto. 


like 


OW about your articles. In general, 
an article is best introduced by the spe- 
cific, narrative example. If you are going 
to write an article on the grain of beech 
trees, for instance, you would begin it: 
“The woodman came to the beech tree and 
cut it down.” All right, there is a picture. 
Tell your little illustrative story, then get 
into a discussion of the grain of beech 
trees, if you must. You will notice that in 
my previous article in the Wrirer’s 1943 
Year Book I began with a narrative, one 
man’s particular problem, then went on to 
the generalities. I didn’t say, to begin, 
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“Many writers are upset by this war.” 

Now let us just take briefly your “Beacon 
Street.” I could write a book, I am afraid, 
about it. Word by word. As old John 
Gallishaw used to do, and perhaps still does, 
in his patient teaching course. (He wrote 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Short 
Story,’ I believe was the title of his book, 
which Kenneth Littauer, now on leave 
from Collier's, thought was swell; and con- 
ducted an English writing course for many 
years by correspondence; we studied to- 
gether many years ago at Harvard.) 

In the first place, though trivial, the title 


is completely bad. In the East, Beacon 
Street means the swank section of Boston. 
Like Park Avenue for New York. For 


those to whom it has not that meaning, it 
has no broad meaning at all. Editors 


change titles. But at least you can try to 


make your title interesting. And at the 
same time not make it misleading. 
The first sentence: “New Orleans has 


its Basin Street.” What is this, an article 
about New Orleans? If in the next sen- 
tence you will tell us what New Orleans 
does with its Basin Street, then we will 
know something. But all those words have 
done to me is to conjure up a vague picture 
of that city by the mouths of the Mississippi 
which I have never seen. I think of pralines 
and the Latin Quyarter, of heat and the 
black bayous. I wonder what Basin Street 
is, with that first sentence. 

The next sentence — ‘Washington, its 
13th precinct—” Well, I say to myself, it’s 
not an article about New Orleans, it’s an 
article about what? About vice and slum 
districts in various cities. Maybe a catalog 
of them. I read on, and find how you 
define and bound the 13th Washington 
precinct. A very large territory. Includ- 
ing the negro district around Florida Ave- 
nue. Including also the district of great 
apartments and fine homes a little to the 
westward where my family lived for 25 
years. I could pick up five millionaires 
in that district, just out of my professional 
casual acquaintance, who would be sur- 
prised to learn they live in a slum and vice 
district. So obviously your knowledge is 
inexact. 
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“New York has its Bowery”’— But the 
Bowery is not a vice and slum district, 
particularly. It is a dingy run-down part 
of New York. Fifty years ago, in the 
days of “Sunlight and Shadow in New 
York,” it was The Vice district. But the 
sight-seeing busses which used to run there 
for a dollar have long ago ceased function- 
ing; and even while they were functioning, 
the Bowery was no different from any other 
dingy part of New York. You might as 
well speak of 14th Street as being the the- 
ater district. 

All right, you have led us around the 
nation, to the three most individual cities 
in America. Now we are in Louisiana, on 
Beacon Street. I am prepared as a reader 
now for something surpassing everything in 
these three cities. Just of what, I am not 
But you have spoken of the vice and 
slum district of Washington. So I suppose 
it is vice districts you have in mind. That 
is, I assume that you consider the Bowery 
a vice district, though erroneously. I as- 
sume that New Orleans’ Basin Street is an 
equal vice district, though I had thought it 
was the Latin Quarter. I read on. 


sure, 


“In San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, 
and unlike any other section of the United 
States, Beacon Street is a mixture of all 
classes, all nationalities, all trades and types 
of buildings, around which the city func- 
tions, in two separate and distinct channels 
having little in common with each other—” 
Just what is the relationship of this state- 
ment to those in the first paragraph? 


It is only as though you had written, 
“Cows have tails; vice conditions are bad 
in Washington ; I used to know a Japanese ; 
the capital of the League of Nations is in 
Geneva. In San Pedro, and unlike any 
other section, Beacon Street is a mixture of 
all classes.” 


If Beacon Street is unlike those other 
things, why mention them? The only con- 
ceivable purpose would be to work up to a 
crescendo of something. 


My dear lady, that sentence, just as a 
piece of writing, quite apart from its con- 
tent, is a nix. I don’t wish to be hard, but 
it is. , 
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For one thing, you made a variety of 
unrelated statements. 

Just as a whole, the sentence is not pars- 
able. Or maybe they didn’t stress parsing 
when you went to school. I mean it isn’t 
analyzable into subject and predicate. You 
call Beacon Street a section. Is it a section 
or just a street? You call it a mixture. 
Suppose I said New York is a mixture of 
Italians and skyscrapers. It might be funny, 
but it wouldn’t be serious sense. You go 
on to say that around this mixture the city 
functions. Is the city plaza located on the 
street, the seats of government and so on? 
Is it the shopping stem, or what do you 
mean? I may be stupid, but I just don’t 
know. You go on to say, finally, that it 
functions in two separate and distinct chan- 
nels which have little in common with each 
other. Let me just say that channels never 
have anything in common with each other ; 
if they have anything in common, they 
cease to be separate channels, that is axiom- 
atic; they are one channel. 

The reader who has to work to get a 
writer’s meaning will quickly turn to some 
more remunerative and interesting job. 

Is that what you mean to say?—‘Beacon 
Street in San Pedro, Los Angeles’ seaport, 
is the center of the town’s activity. Prob- 
ably more different types and nationalities 
of men can be encountered on it than on 
any other street of comparable size in the 
United States. Its type of buildings also 
show a startling architectural variety. In 
character (or in appearance, or in activity, 
or whatever you have in mind) it is divided 
into two distinct streams.” 

In several sentences, that is a little more 
understandable. Yet I doubt if the state- 
ments are true. Or if true, are very im- 
portant. 

Certainly not for a national magazine. At 
the best, it is an article of local interest to 
call their attention to hitherto unobserved 
aspects of their city. You have focused on 
nothing. 

You have tried a little. But you haven’t 
tried hard enough. Oh, not a hundredth 
hard enough. You have tried for little 
pictures. Little bits of descriptive writing. 
These are the sort of thing for a letter, to 
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some friend who is interested in you and 


your surroundings, and who will say, 


“Elizabeth writes such an interesting let- 
ter. She really should try writing.” Robert 


Louis Stevenson, as a boy, used t 
notebook with him all the time 
constantly describing in word 
As a boy. All the time. 


practice. 


' : 

wnat ne saw. 
: sii ] 

And it was only 


You have attempted to color by 
the narration of 


page three, for instan 


convey 
nationalities, 
“A Swedish long- 
shoreman, an Italian truck driver, a Filipino 
seaman, a Negro 
skipper, a Holland-Dutchman, a Finnish 
a French captain ... The 


second-hand clothes dealer snaps 


various on 


sergeant, a Norwegian 
tugboat captain, 
Jewish 
the huge padlock on his shop door while 
out. Three thick-chested Slavonian fisher- 
men have gotten (sic) off the f 
walking where _ thei1 
parked, talking in their own tongue, as do 
most of the others.” 


‘rry and are 


down to cars are 


There 
Or arti- 
as all men, is at 


There is color here, undoubtedly. 
is the material for many stories. 

cles. Each of these men, 
the least a book. 
they pass, by 
pictorial adjectives, is only the 
for a casual paragraph to show the passing 


But the listing of them as 


nationality, with few clear 


crude stuff 


scene, while waiting for the main character 
to appear. Like 
and people going past, while we wait for 
the hero and heroine. 


a movie flash of a street 


interesting 
dealer? I 
Perhaps he has a sty 
quiver. Per- 
Any of those 
though even 


Is there anything particularly 
about this second-hand clothing 
have seen so many. 
in his eye. Perhaps his hands 
haps he wears a skull cap. 
things would give a picture, 


so, not unique. But at least a picture. 


How annoyed you get at a movie if 
things are out of place. Pictorial 
is the creation of imaginary movie. 
When you make a statement, it 


writing 
an 
must be 
about a picture in your own mind, or he- 
fore your eye as you write it. 

I am sorry, as I say, to be so blunt. But 
if you are ever going to be a writer, you 
can take it, and will resolve to work, and 
criticize and analyze yourself. If you can’t 
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do that, or won’t, you’ll never be a writer. 
And it would be no kindness to deceive you. 

About this much 
more, but I have said too much. 


About the Reno article I will say only that 


article I could write 


think | 
done _ before. 


Reno has been thoroughly 


published in the last year a brief 


article, complete with many pictures of the 


gambling halls and soon. The pictures tell 
the story. This article is therefore not an 
ose of anything which has not been in 
ures, in photographs, or which isn’t 


known to the million visitors who, as you 
say, visit Nevada, or to the millions of 
readers of the popular magazines. There is 


just nothing new in it. 
make a 


. 
thing 


statement in an 
is reputed. If 
If you don’t 
For instance, “Busi- 


When you 


article, don’t say a 
vou know it is true, report it. 
know, try to verify it. 
than in any other 

There isn’t a city 
ditor on any newspaper who would tolerate 
1 statement like this from a reporter. He 
would the look up the 
firures, if the fact was important. Not even 
a girl reporter on a little country paper 
And you are 
for the 


ess failures are fewer 


state, you are informed.” 


tell reporter to 


could get away with this. 


vriting for a national magazine, 
Vlercury. 

This isn’t a matter of writing, it’s just a 
matter of not troubling to get your facts. 


won't 


But I say any more. I’ve got 
to get back to a story now I was doing 


when I broke off. You will hate me, of 
course, beyond any writing person you ever 
heard about. And even if you buckle down 
and really work, really assemble your facts 
ind really write, and rewrite with toil and 
blood and tears, and become a successful 
still hate But my 
shoulders are broad, and I have been hated 


writer, you will me. 


by experts. I used to be a critic. 

It’s a job you have to do yourself. You 
know that. The little spider in your letter. 
That was charming. I can’t help thinking 
how much more charming, and spontaneous, 
than these articles. In that little filament 
you felt a reaching out, telling you to get 
in touch Something be- 
yond you, some thread you haven’t quite 
yet seen. 


with something. 
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I would suggest certainly that factual arti- 
cle writing does not seem to be your forte. 
You may sweat at it and prove me wrong. 
There have been so many writers who but- 
ted their heads against stone walls, trying 
to be what they weren’t meant to be; and 
then discovered some simple little formula. 
Few find their metier at once. Perhaps you 
could write western stories. 


dren, your own children. a ( ( 
But whatever you write, a NZ 


write simply and clearly. 
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I hate them myself, but Far 

women have written some PAR) written before in quite the same 
of the best. Perhaps you ad” f : v3 x way? She is individual, you 
could write stories of chil- . 7 oe know. And I am sure much more 
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As clearly and with as much simplicity and 
honesty as you wrote of the little spider. 
myself, you know. 
So per- 


I say these things to 

I treat myself quite as savagely. 
haps you will forgive me, 

A lovely picture of your little daughter. 

They are marrying so young these days. 

Couldn’t you write something 

about her, that has never been 


interesting than a description of 
Nevada. 
And good luck. 


| 





Home Town Paper 
Sir: 

I thought you might like to know 
Writer’s DiceEst indirectly played an important 
part in the possible development of a project 
that, if acted upon favorably, will benefit thou- 
sands of service men. 


how 


Last December you published my letter re- 
questing information about a writer’s club in 
western Long Island. A Marine Sergeant in the 
South Pacific, whose home had been on Long 
Island, read that letter in his copy of WrRITER’s 
Dicest which he received three months later. 
He wrote to me and I answered his letter. 

I do public relations work for the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, a national organ- 
ization, and it occurred to me that we might 
be of some further service to the boys in the 
armed forces. With that idea in mind I wrote 
to the Sergeant and asked him for suggestions 
as to how we might be able to make his and 
other service men’s lives easier and happier. 

The attached letter is his reply. The plan is 
already in operation in some of our units and 
we are hoping that some time in the future we 
may be able to carry it out on a national scale. 


Sara G. MENAKER, 
43-55 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing, New York. 


® Set. Taylor made the simple, worth-while sug- 
gestion to Mrs. Menaker that top reading matter 
with all men overseas is the local hometown 
paper and that friends of soldiers, especially men 
from small towns, should send them copies.—Ed 





Four Figures from Reader's Digest 




















Sir: 
I received a bit of mail from W. D. readers, 
most of them expressing curiosity as to my sex. 
For the record, Mamma presented me with a 
beautiful little daughter on Father’s Day, then, 
on the Monday following, ent, Mr. Blas- 
singame, forwarded me a four-figure check from 
Reader’s Digest to cover the “Drama In Every 
Day Life’ which I mentioned in my article for 
Writer's Dicest. This was my first attempt at 
the human interest article. It was fun and profit- 
ible, and the size of the check a little frightening. 
I particularly enjoyed Mr. Edward Churchill’s 
article in the July issue, and I know exactly how 
i For the first six months of this year I 
exceeded my salary by a few hundred dollars. 
I hadn’t heard of Max Brand’s death until 
I read Steve Fisher’s letter. He was one of my 
Millions of readers will miss him. 
WinFrep L. Van ATTA, 

6502 Kenwood Avenue, 

Chicago 37, Illinois. 


my ag 


he feels. 


favorites. 


Canadian T-D 
Sir: 

The Daring Publishing Co., publishers of Dare- 
Devil and World-Wide Detective, is now in the 
market for true crime stories. Stories from 1,000 
words up to 6,000—pictures preferred. 

We guarantee check or rejection in ten days. 
Rates: At present %4c to Yec a word. 

M. Ravin, Managing Editor, 
746 Broadview Ave., 
Toronto 6, Ouade 


® This market not known to us.—Ed. 










































God’s Gift of Words 





By MAJOR ARTHUR J. BURKS 


OR over two years I have more or 


? 4 —_ = 4 
less forsaken my second love, that of 


fashioning words into my own kind 
of jewels, for my first love, that of being a 
marine. How humbly grateful I have been 
for the great oppor- 
tunity which has 
been given me to be 
of service to my 
country, and to the 
thousands of men a 
who have, i 
greater or less de- 


RT BURKS, during the early and middle : 

thirties, sold better than a million words a short 
year; twenty and thirty thousand words a week 
for years on end. Once he wrote a novel for 
Funk & Wagnalls between the time a plane | 
took off from New York and landed in the State 
of Washington. For Street & Smith he wrote a 
short story while seated as a guest in Sing Sing’s 


the living. My duty here is to make use of 
my gift of words. For here, where words are 
routine, and so countless many times the 
same, I have learned the deeper meaning of 
words. Here, where I have done, I feel, al- 
most all that will be 
required of me, 
of combat, I 
have watched and 
felt more deeply 
than words can con- 
vey. Yet convey 
hem I must, some- 


Tt 
t 
gree, been given hot seat. His stories were pounded out hot, how; for one day 


into my charge. It 
seems to me I have 
always been a 
trainer of men, men 


and all religions. I 
have seen them 
come into the Ma- 
rine Corps by thousands, bemused, con- 
fused, somewhat fearful civilians. I have 
seen them leave the Recruit Depot, at Par- 
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1 - 
yea marines. 


ris Island, months later, full 


-flec 
They required more advanced training, but 
they were marines. 

Thousands whom I knew went out to 
Bougainville, to the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines. Men for whom I called cadence went 
ashore on Tarawa. And some are still there. 
They are the dead who will never die, and 
their troubles have vanished as the mist. 
For them I have no great feeling, save that 
of happiness that I knew them, and was 
able to mould them a little. so that when 
their time came they met the issue, as they 
met the enemy, unafraid. 

Soft warm winds sing over their graves, 
and I know that they know, and are glad 


that they could prove themselves to thei 
P ig] 


i 


country with the greatest gift each of th 


could give—his life. No, I do not forget 
them, but I do not pity them. I no longer 
have a duty to them. I do have a duty to 





never revised, and were written faster than most 
writers type. Frustration, Burks said, made 
people want to write; 
advice to writers: “Replenish yourself as you 
go. Husband your wares and dole ’em out as 
of all ages, all races you go. Don’t try to get all the dough there is 
the first year. Learn all you can from brats, as pect, and though I 
once they learned from you.” 


soon I expect to fol- 
, ‘ ‘ low the men I have 
not satisfaction. His — 5 

helped to train, to 
be with them in 
battles now in pros- 


know that I shall 
return, some of 
them may not, and these words I find well- 
ing up in me, addressed to the people of 
my second love, who knew me personally, 
x knew of me, and all of whom I knew 
ecause all of us who write are closely kin, 
must find their way to help the living who 
come back. Others have a greater gift of 
words, but will they think of this? Others 
turn neater phrases, but can they say what 
I can say, which I can say because it has 


—_ 
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been given me to see so deeply into so many 
human hearts? The hearts of men who 
knew they were being trained to go out and 
fight and live for freedom, but who might 
die in the struggle for survival, for all 
their training and self-assurance? Tarawa 


taught its bitter lessons, that even the brave 
and strong and almost invincible can die. 


HAT can I do for the living who re- 
turn? It is very simple. I can write 
yu, who write for the people I used 
to reach. You can write to and for the 
people, throughout this nation, who are 
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losing ground in the struggle this great war 
really is; this reality which not everybody 
can visualize. I hasten to add that I can- 
not visualize it, either, but in the eyes, 
words, hearts of the men, the individuals, 
who have fought it, are fighting it now, 
and will continue to fight it, I can read 
the personal bit each of them has con- 
tributed to the inconceivable whole. And 
from these small bits, important only to 
each individual, you and I can put the 
puzzle together, to fashion an appalling 
thing: The loss of the greatest war on 
earth. 

Oh, we shall win against the Japs and 
the Germans. The men in uniform will 
see to that. But shall we truly win? If 
you win something, you should have some- 
thing to show for it. What will we have 
when it is over? I wish I knew the real 
answer to that. I don’t, but I know bits 
of it, and the bits are not happy. 

A chasm is widening between the men 
and women in uniform and the men and 
women out of uniform, between service 
folk and civilians. Maybe I am dreaming 
all this up. I hope so. I do not believe 
so. It is too serious, too apparent, even 
though at this moment I see it from the 
viewpoint of a marine officer who finds it 
difficult to remember that, just over two 
years ago, I was a civilian myself, and a 
writer, who had all but lost the military 
viewpoint—had lost it in spite of the fact 
that I had been in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the First World War. Now, as I re- 
gard my own career, if it can be called 
that, it seems to me that perhaps destiny 
has given me a mission after all, with re- 


peated experiences as a marine, repeated 


experiences as a civilian, to at least give 
me the opportunity to see— 

I see thousands of men depart on fur- 
lough, after only a brief few weeks in uni- 
form. But during those few weeks they 
have changed from  white-skinned, soft 
fellows with doubtful eyes, into tanned, 
hard, unbeatable, calm-eyed, certain MEN! 
They have taken a long step away from 
the life they knew. Now, for a few brief 
weeks, they are returning to what they left, 
expecting to find them as they were when 
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they went away. Then, the meeting, and 
the mystifying, mutual sense of awesome 
change. And this, mind you, after only a 
few weeks of training. How strange and 
dreadful and fearsome will this change be 
when those same men go on furlough again, 


after they have charged through bullet- 


spattered surf onto grenade-blasted sand, 
enroute to palm trees, behind which await 
the bayonets and swords and knives of the 
ruthless enemy? That second furlough, if 
the man lives to take it, will come months, 
perhaps even years, off there in the future. 
And what will it be like? I am afraid I 
have the answer. It will be unbearable un- 
less, by some miracle, the ones who go and 
the ones who stay are somehow kept in 
touch. But how? Through letters? Per- 
haps, but those who write and those who 
receive letters are thousands of miles apart, 
living lives in which the others have no 
part, cannot even visualize. Both sides see, 
as they write, the recipients of their letters, 
in their memories, the people whom they 
really no longer know. Life goes on, here, 
and there, and here the life is different, 
there it is different, too. Those who go 
cannot remember, or what they remember 
is no longer true. And those who stay can- 
not be made to see. For how can even a 
movie, filmed on the spot, supply the feel- 
ing which must be part of the experience 
of the man who goes through the Hell of 
War. Only experience can supply the feel- 
ing; and feeling is how and whereby a 
man, or woman, lives. There are thous- 
ands, millions, of wounds on service men, 
and women, who have not yet listened to 
the moans and cries of the dying, who 
may never listen to the whistling of bullets, 
the crashing of bombs, grenades and high 
explosive shells, and thousands, millions of 
wounds on those who have. They are 
deep-seated wounds which only the Great 
Healer can find, because they are etched 
on the souls, the spirits, of the men who 
have experienced and felt. There is no 
way of transmitting an inkling of this feel- 
ing to those who have not known it, so 
that they will understand—except through 
the imagination of the gifted of words. It 


can be done, perhaps, with music, for those 
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who understand music; with painting for 
artists and those who understand art. But 
only words can reach every son of man 
and make themselves felt. So to the weav- 
ers of words we must go to make sure that 
our victory is not lost to mankind because 
of mankind’s lack of understanding of him- 
self, of his brethren. 

How can we reach the people of to- 
morrow, the people of today who will build 
the world of tomorrow, so that that world 
may be a world worth living in, worth the 
lives of those millions of all nations which 
have been given and will be given to pre- 
serve it. 

Words are the Father’s gift to humanity, 

one of His greatest, most profound, and 
there is truly nothing they cannot do. The 
simplest man may make himself understand 
by the most complex man, through the 
Divine Authority of words. How fortunate 
then are those who have many words and 
know how to weave them into flesh from 
the thought and feeling of others. You 
can do it, because you can write. There- 
fore reach out, gifted ones, with all the 
Authority which has been given you, and 
make use of it as I believe it is intended 
that you should. 
Somehow that chasm between those in 
uniform and those not in uniform must be 
bridged. The only all-purpose, all-serving 
bridge is the bridge of words. How many 
people can you reach? What is your medi- 
um for the use of words? Are you using 
every channel available to you? 

























Can you somehow reach people who, un- 
able to see beyond their own limited daily 
lives, even though they have men in the 
service, write to those men, filling their 
letters with complaints about conditions on 
the home front? I’ve talked with many 
men who yearn for letters from home, yet 
dread to receive them beeause those letters 
make them feel as if they are actually 
cheating the folks at home. 

“You men who have everything pro- 
vided for you have no idea what we have 


$99 


to endure at home! 
This is hard for the man to understand 
who knows that he may die tomorrow, be- 
ause death is his constant companion, 
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and the odor of death is in his nostrils as 
he reads. It is almost impossible for the 
man to understand who has seen men 
blown to pieces, has seen men_ horribly 
wounded, blinded, burned, scalded, blasted 
asunder. How can he answer such a letter 
from a loved one? What struggles must 
he undergo to reconcile his reason with his 
love, and keep them both! In that alone 
there is room for a library of gifted words ; 
but they must be words that live, that 
sing, not words that bore. Men who have 
been in combat have been close to death. 
It is so close to them still, in their feelings, 
that it would be strange if they did not 
speak of it to their loved ones. But what 
if the loved ones, fed on the war daily 
through newspapers, magazines, books, and 
the radio, are too fed up with a struggle 
which has touched them in almost no 
other way to even pretend interest? Is 
the home comer to ignore it, pretend that 
he has never known it, that nothing has 
changed, himself least of all? How, for 
him, can the chasm be bridged? What is 
to become of him in this new world he 
has lived to create, or which has been 
created for him in his absence, upon the 
soil he has kept free of enemy footprints? 
How can he and his loved ones be brought 
back across the chasm, to meet each other 
face to face, with the recognition which 
was theirs when, morning after morning, 
day after day, before the war came, they 
met and loved and felt together? You, 
with your gift of words, can help to do it. 
If you reach but one person, in how ever 
many tries you make, you will have ac- 
complished a work too great and important 
to be paid for, which is beyond any price 
that man could give you. 

Can you reach writers of letters? Reach 
them, show them how to write. Can you 
reach the magazines read by soldiers and 
civilians alike? Reach them, make them 
know one another—for there are many 
writers in the service who will see the serv- 
ice side, many civilian writers who will see 
the civilian side, and writers at least should 
But make this 


a labor of love and of understanding. Do 


understand one another. 


not make it a duty, for by the time your 
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message is needed, both civilians and men 
and women in uniform, will be well fed- 
up with anything that has the sound and 
smell and feel of duty—though to do his 
duty, all the rest of his life, will be second- 
nature to the soldier, sailor, marine, coast 
guardsman. He will only prefer not to be 
told, many times a day, just where it lies. 

God gave you the gift of words. 

Take my word for it that the time to 
use your gift is now. Spread the influence 
of your genius, little or much as you may 
be endowed with, as far as your strength, 
determination and endurance will impel 
you—and further still—for even one little 
word, rightly sent forth, can do more good 
than man can imagine. It has more power 
than any instrument of war mankind has 
made. But, it can be twisted. 

Words of love, spoken emptily, 
sound like words of hatred; let there be no 
hint of hatred in anything you write to 
build this bridge I have so sketchily de- 
scribed and proposed. 


can 


Words of humor are not the kind we 
need; for men who have seen too much 
have so often lost their sense of humor. 
Graves, and and holocaust and 
memory, form a wall through which levity 
cannot find its way—as yet. Give the grop- 
ing one the time he needs to readjust, 
and show him how. There are as many 
ways for the writer to help in this great 
work I am suggesting, as there are writers 
—multiplied by all the people, uniformed 
and civilian, whom each writer, and all of 
them together, can possibly reach, 


ruin, 


Sit down, alone, when you have read 
this plea, which comes as near to praying 
as any words I have ever spoken, and try 
to find within that segment of 
this world-girdling bridge which is your al- 
lotted part to build. And you will find 
that segment, and you will build, if truly 
the Wisdom of the Father is in you. And 
it is, it must be—else whence come the 
words which picture your genius? 


yourscls 





Whenever the urge to write is on you, 
and may it be often, remember the 
} Bridge of Understanding, and in each thing 


you write, be it letter, poem, newspaper 
article, book, song, story, play, sketch, es- 
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say or sermon, build! 




































You don’t know how? 


Ah, but you will. It is in you, together 
with your gift of words. And if the desire 
is right, and deep, and sincere, those words 
will well up like the cool soothing waters 
of a spring that eternity cannot diminish. 
For with each expenditure of words there 
will remain many others for greater work 
on the Bridge tomorrow, and tomorrow. 
Passed by censor USMC; for publication WRITER'S DIGEST 
only. ‘“‘The opinions or assertions contained in this article 


are the private ones of the author and are not to be con- 
strued as official.” 


Odd Bits Market 
Sir: 

Your readers might be interested in a couple 
of important announcements regarding Magazine 
Digest. It is inaugurating a puzzle section and 
will welcome all different types of puzzles that 
are sent to the writer at 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Commencing with the September issue there 
will be a Pot Pourri contest for jokes and short 
humorous stories in which many thousands of 
dollars will be distributed during the five months 
the contest runs. 

Jessica RUSSELL, 
N. Y. Editor Magazine Digest, 
8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Non-Fiction Books 
Sir: 

We should appreciate your bringing to the at- 
tention of your readers the fact that we are in 
the market for book-length manuscripts in the 
following categories: Psychology, Health, Nu- 
trition, General non-fiction. 

It is advisable that writers query before send- 
ing manuscripts. 

Publication will be on royalty or outright pur- 
chase basis. 

BERNARD ACKERMAN, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Deep in the Heart of 
Sir: 

For years I have been trying to write by my- 
self way down here in Texas. Could there possi- 
bly be a writer’s group of some sort near Bon- 
ham that I don’t know about? If there is, I’d 
like to hear about it, If there isn’t, there ought 
to be, so come on fellows and gals and lets get 
one started. Please help a buddie locate himself. 


Water N. WHITE, 
907 S. 5th St., 
Bonham, Texas. 
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SHORT-SHORTS 





By WILLIAM MARTIN 


" DITOR BLANK is eager to buy 

good short-short stories of 1,000- 

1,500 words—rates high.” I came 
to resent such reoccurring statements in 
the Market Letter of my WrirTer’s DicEst. 
Usually Editor Blank, eager as he was, has 
just turned down a good short-shoft of 
mine a few days before, or if he hadn’t, I 
know from long and painful experience that 
he would turn one down before I studied 
next month’s market news. 

In resentment I did some pretty fancy, one- 
theme rationalizing: Editor Blank, the dirty 
rat, didn’t know what a good short-short 
was. After months of this foolishness (which 
didn’t seem to teach Editor Blank very 
much) I finally got around to reading and 
analyzing a knee-high batch of short-shorts. 
I soon had to admit, in fairness, that it 
was I who didn’t know what a good short- 
short was. In fact, I didn’t know what a 
short-short was. I had never written one. 
My five and six page efforts that Editor 
Blank had always sent so regularly back to 
me hadn’t been short-short stories at all. 

If you’re having short-short troubles, and 
will lend me an open mind, I am reason- 
ably sure that I can explain once and for 
all: (1) what a short-short story actually 
is; (2) the kinds of material you ought to 
pick out for short-stories; (3) how, in gen- 
eral, you should go about writing up this 
material. 

WHAT A SHORT-SHORT IS NOT 

First off, let’s see what a short-short is 
not. Through repeated rejection slips, and 
some very bitter eat-crow study, I am cer- 
tain that a short-short is none of the follow- 
ing: (A) It is NOT an anecdote—a bright, 
sketchy little tale (usually padded out 
through 1,500 words) about something or 
other that happened unexpectedly one 
afternoon to a guy named Joe. B) It 


is NOT an account of people and events 


about which you intentionally confuse 
the reader from the first paragraph on 


down to the last paragraph so that you can 
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then make everything crystal clear with a 
surprise ending. (C) It is NOT a normal 
length 4,000-word short story told briefly 
in 1,500 words. 

WHAT IS IT? 


All right, then, what is a short-short 
story? Here goes, and remember, please, 
an open mind. A short-short story is a 
short short story, nothing more, nothing less. 
That may seem obvious as all hell. It is. 
In fact it is so obvious that many writers 
don’t bother to think about it at all. They 
think: short-short—the TWIST is the 
thing! If they can just get a least-of-all 
expected twist, to hell with the words that 
go before. Attitude could be more harm- 
ful. A short-short is a short story all the 
way from the first line on down to and in- 
cluding the last line. It has a beginning 
and a middle and an end, and all are 
equally important. It has accurate charac- 
terization ; suspense, pace, and interest. It 
has, sometimes, a big surprise sending for 
the writer mainly interested in the twist, 
in that it has no twist at all at the end— 
only a normal story ending. More about 
that later. 

A SHORT STORY 


Let’s look briefly at a short story, and 
then see in what ways, through t he careful 
selection of material, and special treatment, 
it can satisfactorily be written in a shorter 
way, and thus becomes a legitimate short 
short story. 

There are many definitions of the short 
story. For our thinking here let’s say 
that a short story is an illusion of reality 
that’a writer creates on paper with the use 
of words. His materials are people, ideas. 
Usually he has about 4,000 words with 
which to create his illusion. Now a short- 
short story is pretty much the same thing 
as a short story. It, too, is an illusion of 
reality which a writer creates on paper with 
the use of words. His materials, too, are 
people, things, places, etc. But here the 
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similarity stops. One obvious difference is 
that a short-short writer must create his 
illusion with 1,500 words, about a third 
as many as are allowed the short story 
writer. Now this doesn’t mean that he can 
take a short story, whack out two words 
ous of three and, pronto, have himself a 
short-short. Far from that. An economi- 
cally written short story would be pretty 
bald, wouldn’t it, with two thirds of it 
cut out? A bald short story, we’ve seen, 
is NOT a short-short. The short-short 
writer’s problem is not in trying to make 
one word do for three, but in selecting the 
sharply particular kinds of people, places, 
things, and ideas that can adequately be 
told about in 1,500 words. What are they? 
We'll take an example and see. 

Let’s pretend that this is 1935. The Nazis 
are just coming into prominence. We don’t 
know much about them yet, we don’t for- 
see their villany. I’ve just read in a small 
circulation aviation magazine an interesting 
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article about the dive bomber the Nazis 
are manufacturing and experimenting with. 
I say, oh boy, that’s new and interesting, 
I’ll make up a short short about a dive 
bomber and sell it to Collier's. 

Now my job as a writer would be to tell 
Collier’s 3,000,000 readers (the majority 
of whom, back in 1935, had never even 
heard of a dive bomber) exactly what a 
dive bomber was like. I’d have to create 
an illusion of reality about that dive bomber, 
and I’d have to start from scratch. I'd 
have to describe it in some detail, tell how 
it dove at its target, explain how it swung 
up after its dive. 
professional job of it I’d have to explain 
to the reader that this dive bomber didn’t 
appear out of thin air, it was manufac- 
tured by the new Nazi party in Germany 
and then because nobody knew much about 


To do a thoroughly 


the Nazis, I’d have to go into detail about 
the Nazis. And all this before I had even 
started to write the story! But how easy it 








He's about to do his stuff for Field and Stream.” 
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would be now to write about a dive bomber, 

and the Nazis. Everybody knows about dive 

bombers and Nazis now. All I’d have to 

write now would be The dive bombers 

winged across the channel at dawn 

and then, bang, I could get into the story 
PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 

In order to get material that can be 
told about with the few words that you’re 
allotted in a short short, pick out material 
that the reader already knows about. You 
won't have to go to great length to create 
an illusion of reality about this material be- 
cause to the reader the material is alread) 
real. He brings an almost automatic reality- 
response to your material the minute you 
mention it. 

Here is an example that appeared in a 
magazine. Last year when the British were 
being steadily beaten back toward Cairo | 
sold a short-short story to Liberty about 
the British fighting on the desert. 

For weeks the newspapers had been full 
of stories about desert warfare, about the 
retreat of the British, about the operatoins 
of British Commandos who were delaying 
the advance of the Germans. Readers knew 
about and were familiar with desert war- 
fare, desert terrain, and so I had an easy 
time creating an illusion of the desert and 
the battle. Please note the economy I was 
able to achieve not by skillful brevity but 
by selecting material that I didn’t have to 
go into great detail about. “The noontim« 
desert swelled with shimmering heat lines 
as though hell were seeping up and burning 
itself out in tiny flames over the endless 
sands.” Now that is just one sentence, 
fellow writer, and I can not get on with 
the story. “But on the horizon, miles to 
the north, a more concentrated fire had 
been burning all morning—the fire exploded 
in the night by the British Commandos 
in the newly established oil depots of the 
advancing Germans....” Please note that 
I don’t have to go into detail about how 
the Commandos operate at night. I could 
save precious words here. The READER 
ALREADY KNEW HOW COMMAN. 
DOS OPERATE AT NIGHT 

So principle one again for selecting short- 
short story material is simply this: pick 
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material that the reader is familiar with. 
Familiar settings, familiar situations, fa- 
miliar characters. In a short-short you 
haven’t got time to explain either unfa- 
miliar material, or complex material. Sup- 
pose, for example, that I had been foolish 
enough to have written the short short 
about the dive bomber back in 1935 and 
had selected for a hero then a young Nazi 
pilot. I would have had to have gone 
into some detail to explain a Nazi, even 
then. By the time I | 

unfamiliar plane, an unfamiliar political 


iad explained an 


dogma and an unfamiliar, complex neu- 
rotic zealot pilot I would have had few 
words left for the story. 

So far we have talked about picking fa- 
miliar settings, people, and things to write 
about in short-shorts. But how about fa- 
miliar ideas?) Can a writer take an un- 
familiar idea and write it up fully and 
convincingly enough with only 1,200 words, 
a part of which he must give to descrip- 
tions and so on? 

It can be done—if the idea isn’t OP- 
POSED at the present time by reverse hap- 
penings in reality that the reader knows 
about. Let’s take an example. The story 
ibout the British fighting on the desert. 
Now the British are NOT fighting on the 
desert now, they are not retreating now, 
the Germans are not advancing now. Every- 
body knows these factors, including the edi- 
tor. I believe that if I had just finished 
writing the story about the British on the 
desert and my agent were trying to sell it at 
this time, he couldn’t. Not because it isn’t 
an adequate story, and a pretty good illu- 
sion, but because it would be difficult to 


convince a reader in 1,200 words that the ° 


British are now taking a beating. He knows 
that they are not. He knows that Rommel 
has been kicked out of Africa. The story 
has lost its timeliness. See for yourself. 
‘And now smoke was beginning to drift 
over the British lines, over the sweat-drip- 
ping exhausted men, prone in their shallow 
trenches ; over the headquarters tent where 
the Colonel studied his table map . . . he 
studied reports and then, with red pins 
arked the lines of the German advance 
The red pins made a capital C like a claw. 
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He stuck a green pin in the center of the 
claw, marking his position. By nightfall 
when the desert quieted to vague shadows, 
he knew that the C would spread to an O 
with the green pin in the center.” All right, 
in my opinion (I can’t tell your reaction 
at the moment) when the reader comes 
across the part about the British being en- 
circled he’ll stop and say what is this? The 
Germans haven’t got anybody encircled, the 
Russians have got them encircled. When a 
reader stops like that your illusion of the 
story is over, and so far as his actual interest 
is concerned that is over, too. He no 
longer agrees with you. You're offering 
him a few words of evidence that the Brit- 
ish are encircled, and he has thousands of 
words of daily evidence in the newspapers 
that they are not. So principle two in 
selecting material for short-shorts is this: 
Don’t attempt to offer the reader an idea 
that you can’t prove. And remember you 
can prove very little of anything in 1,200 
This applies too to social manners 
and customs. The readers ideas are already 
formed about people and things, generally, 
long before he holds your short short before 
his nose. 
TREATMENT OF MATERIAL 


Suppose you have selected some good 
short material—something that the reader 
already knows about, and can believe in, 
how do you go about writing it up? The 
first thing I’d suggest that you do is to 
forget about that damn twist at the end, 
and settle down to analysing your material 
Treatment is an individual writing problem, 
but here are two tricks on economy of pres- 
entation that I have learned. 


words. 


(1) Though this may seem impossible 
off hand, you can make a single word take 
the place of an entire scene. Here is an 
example from a short-short of mine which 
appeared in Collier's. I started the story 
with a man standing 
in the anteroom of an 
office. He was shabbi- 
ly dressed. He wanted 
to get in to see the 
boss. I wanted to 
characterize him as 
being patiently per- 
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29 
sistent. I could have done this by having 
him go through two scenes asking to get in. 
I was able to use one scene, and with the 
use of a single word in this scene imply a 
foregoing scene in which the man’s per- 
sistent conversation was the same. The word 
is again. Here’s the beginning, “John 
Brent’s secretary was certain that her boss 
wouldn’t want to see anyone this morning. 
But the tall, nervous man outside the rail- 
ing was patiently persistent. But what did 
you want to see Mr. Brent about,” she par- 
ried AGAIN. “It’s a personal matter,” the 
man explained A SECOND TIME. 


See? I saved at least 50 words, and I 
needed them very badly later on. I didn’t 
know as much then as I do now and one 
place in the story needed a lot of explain- 
ing. 

(2) The use of the word HAD is fre- 
quently a saver. It helps to create a general 
illusion that your story is real by implying 
that it has been going on for sometime. 
An example from another Collier’s short- 
short. “She had answered him readily be- 
cause his question seemed so remote from 
their happiness—the first happiness in love 
she had ever known.” This is the first 
line of the story. It continues, “Lying there 
on the farm sand with her cheek close to his 
elbow, she had been thinking how inade- 
quate were all the old catch words of love 
to explain how she felt about him. It would 
take more than words, always. Then had 
come his abrupt question which at first 
scarcely stirred her from her dreaming.” 
Now the story goes right ahead ; though the 
man has asked only one question, a great 
deal seems to have happened, and the reader 
is propelled into the story. The springboard 
is one word—had. Also please note the 
economy that a beach setting lends. I don’t 
have to describe it, I don’t have to explain 
why they’ve come to the beach. The reader 

knows you go to a beach to lounge 
swim. 


and I just say 


“lying there on the warm sand.” 


around 


Do you see how you can make 

the reader do most of the work 

of filling in the general picture 
(Continued on page 64) 





























































Boston 
Sir: 

Beginning with the August 4th number, The 
Bostonian Magazine, previously a monthly, wil 
be issued weekly. With 52 issues a year instead 
of 12, The Bostonian will need many more 
manuscripts and this call is sent out to urge 
authors of fiction and non-fiction to examine the 
magazine and offer stories and articles for its 
consideration. 


The Bostonian is interested in prose. not mo 
than 1000 words maximum, written for thor- 
oughly literate readers who have a variety o 
interests and would like to see these interests 
discussed in a style that is vigorous and intel] 
gent. 


The Bostonian is not a publication which 
limits its material to Boston or New England. Its 
tabus are few, but definite: it will not accept 
anything which is pornographic or otherwise in 
bad taste. It does seek humor off-the-trail, un- 
formularized stories and articles with a fresh 
point of view. It pays one cent a word approxi- 
mately one month after acceptar 


i 


TRENTWELL Mason Wuit! 


Executive Editor 
BARBARA K. PEARSON, 
Editor, 


The Bostonian Magazine, 
71 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massac 





Mother Market 
Sir: 

We are in urgent need of ficti 
Mother’s Magazine, and are increasing our rate 
of payment for the stories to two cents a word 
We use stories of Christian mothers who solve 
problems of child training through faith o1 
Christian idealism. Since the magazine is edited 
for mothers of children below the age of twelve 
years, the children in the stories must be young 
children, not adolescents. 











We are especially hopeful that writers will not 
misinterpret our desire for an element of faith 
as a wish for overly sentimental or unnatural 
characters and situations. We want stories with 
strong plot and ¢ ictionized 
sermons. Our moth heroines should live their 
religion rather than talking about it. An emo- 






lax rather than fi 





tional quality is desirable in most stories and 
some of them may be written with a touch of 
humor. We prefer stories about middle-class peo- 
ple to those about families of extreme wealth or 
poverty. 
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A few letters from editors.... 


We do not want stories of elderly mothers, 
stories of precocious children who solve their 
own problems, or stories in which the problem 
is solved by someone other than the mother 
We are no longer buying stories based on wai 
situations. 

Stories may range in length from 2000 to 
2500 words. 

Mae Hurtey ASHWORTH, 
Managing, Editor, 
Mother’s Magazine, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


School Publishers 
Sir: 
We need, for future publication, in folio form, 
iscripts on the following: 
Graduation or Commencement addresses (20 
to 25 minutes) suitable for high school and for 
Do not want articles dealing 
with present world problems. 


eighth grade use. 
falks for presenting diplomas (4 to 5 min- 
es) for both school and eighth grade 
classes. Should be written in view of the fact 
1at the principal, superintendent, or president 
of the School Board usually makes these pres- 








entations. 
ory and salutatory speeches for high 
Should be written so that they work 


ogether, although each are separate speeches. 





Outlined examples, etc., of Class Will, Class 
History, Class Prophecy, with a special novel 
angle or arrangement that may be adapted to 
10st high school graduating classes. Many of 
these are in play form and should be written 
to take care of at least twenty-five members 
of a graduating class, and so written that more 
may be added, if necessary. 

Basketball and football banquet talks (5 to 10 
minutes, or slightly longer.) 

Welcoming speeches and responses suitable fo: 
use at a Junior-Senior Banquet. The Welcoming 
Speech to .be given by the junior representative 
and the response to be given by the senior repre- 
sentative. 

Giftatory speeches should be written to be 
used by classes presenting gifts to the school 
and to be given by one member of the class. 
Should not be too long. 

Presentation speeches for a superintendent or 
teacher in presenting or introducing the class 
to the audience for graduation ceremony. 
Should be brief. 


Continued on page 50) 
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A FAREWELL TO MAX BRAND 






By STEVE FISHER 


"... when the doughboys (on the Italian Front) plunged into the thick 
of battle, Faust went right along. He was killed... either by German 
artillery or mortar fire. He was the fifth man to jump off in the attack 
and died in the forefront of the battle within 30 minutes after the 


offensive opened.” : 


IS real name was Frederick Faust. 

He wrote stories under it, too, some 

of his best stories, and his best were 
very great. In all he wrote over 200 
books, and I don’t think anyone has ever 
counted all of the short stories and novel- 
ettes. It is estimated that in his lifetime 
he wrote 27 million words, as much, and 
more perhaps, than any man who has ever 
lived. In addition to his numerous shorter 
pieces in the magazines, he averaged one 
complete novel every three weeks. 

He created “Dr. Kildare,’ of magazine 
and movie fame; he wrote “Destry Rides 
Again,” and his last screenplay for the 
studio where I work is the current Errol 
Flynn film “Uncertain Glory.” He lived in 
Italy for 12 years, and loved Italy; he 
traveled the world, and in his obituary the 
papers said, “He was one of the last true 
soldiers-of-fortune — a globe-trotting writer 
with worlds of information at his finger- 
tips;” they said, too, that he was “a man 
of mystery,” and reflecting back, I guess 
he was. Millions of readers loved him, and 
he was one of the annointed—a “writer’s 
writer” as well. But only a rare few knew 
him intimately, and you never heard any- 
thing about what he was like in person, or 
how he lived—except for an anecdote once 
in awhile from Jack Byrne at the time 
when he was editing Argosy. Byrne would 
refer to him by his nickname “Heinie,” but 
his voice was one of admiration, and I think 
awe. Yet the actual, living Max Brand 
you never really saw. He was legend. 

I remember that now, very well: those 
years in New York, when I idolized his 
work. One of his Saturday Evening Post 
stories, “Johnny-Come-Lately,” I read so 


—Los Angeles Times. 


many times I almost knew it by heart. No 
one knew anything about the author. 

So I consider it a privilege that I learned 
to know him so well out here. He was a 
very dear friend—an immense man, with 
an immense capacity for work, and an 
immense heart and soul, and the most ex- 
travagantly generous person I have ever 
known. Yes,'I knew him. It was in my 
office at Warner Brothers that his mission 
to Italy started. 
army picture, and a Colonel Nee, from 
Washington (Nee is now overseas) was a 


I was working on an 


sort of technical advisor to me for a few 
days. Heinie met him in my office. Then 
one afternoon— 

“Remember, old boy, remember Heinie? 
—how you sat there, your long legs crossed, 
leaning back on the red divan, one eye 
squinted, looking thoughtfully at Colonel 
Nee, and then saying, finally: ‘You know 
what I’d like to do, Colonel? Id ltke to 
go to the Front. I'd like to travel with a 
company of doughboys—not as an officer, 
you can’t get close enough to the men that 
way, but as a civilian. I'd like to eat with 
them, sleep with them, sit down nights and 
talk to them; Id like to fight with them, 
go with them into action—and then write 
a book which would be the story of that 
one company.’ 

“That was your idea, Heinie, your mood 
of the moment, as you sat there, your hair 
tousled, your suit looking like you'd slept 
in it. You had, I think; you’d just taken 
a nap. You were almost 52, and it was 
a reckless thought, more of a dream than 
an idea, really. But you lived on dreams 
and by them. You walked on the stars 
as no other man I have ever known. War- 
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ner was paying you $5,000 a week to put 
some of those dreams down on paper. You 
wanted to give up $3,000 a week to go to 
the Front? I’m afraid I smiled to myself. 
I never thought you'd actually do it, you 
fabulous so-and-so! God, but the magic 


you had, though! You even talked like a 
poem. You were a good man. A decent 
man. None of your characters were ever 


any different either! They were all as fabu- 
lous and as magic and as eloquent as you. 
Adventure and heart and music. That’s 
the way your prose read. It is difficult to 
imagine anyone in actual life who is lik. 
that. But you were.” 

On the day Heinie said this about want- 
ing to go overseas, Frank Gruber was there, 
too. I’ve just talked to Frank on the 
phone. We agreed that there is so much 
to write and say about Max Brand it seems 
almost as though, incapable of doing the 
subject justice, one should write nothing 
at all. But I am compelled to. 

HEINIE told us a great deal about him- 
self. But only when we asked. First let 
me stop for this—the picture of him doing 
it is so clear; he used to write at the studio 
sitting in his shirt sleeves, his immense legs 
straddling a small coffee table, pounding on 
a portable typewriter. His office was a mess 
—there’d be paper all over everywhere. 
But no matter how absorbed he was in what 
he was writing, when you opened the door 
to peak in, he’d immediately stop, push 
back the coffee table, look up smiling and 
say: “How’s it go, Steve? Here, boy, sit 
down and tell me about it;” and if you 
tried to back out, saying you’d catch him 
when he wasn’t busy, he’d refuse to hear of 
it. He’d insist that you’d stay and discuss 
with him whatever it was you wanted to 
discuss—and it was always something you 
wanted, help you wanted, your problem— 
nothing that could benefit him in the 
least. He is the only writer I have ever 
known who would drop everything—delib- 
erately and unselfishly interrupt his own 
train of thought for a friend. 


I am sure that if it were not for him 
I’d never have written my last novel. I 
was doing the story as a picture and had 
only “talked” of developing it as a book, 
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too, the way writers talk sometimes, needling 
themselves. But Heinie pounced upon the 
idea. He saw in it powerful things that 
had never even remotely occurred to me. 
He said it was an opportunity to write 
with my guts, the way I should. He hounded 
and tormented me to start the book, then 
came in every day to see how many pages 
I’d done. It was published, and I sold 
it in addition as a serial, but I don’t think 
Heinie liked it. I could never have come 
up to the expectations he had for me. 

He did almost the same thing for Frank 
Gruber. Frank has a detective character 
named “Johnny Fletcher,” and one Sunday 
afternoon Heinie plotted an entire Johnny 
*letcher novel for him—and Gruber wrote 
it. It was always you Heinie talked about. 
It was always you who was being helped. 
There was no exchange. It was one-sided, 
lopsided, whole-hearted He 
would accept no help on his own work. 


generosity. 


The most he ever said about his stories 
was once, about one thing: “Junk. Sheer 
junk. Gibberish.” Yet when he talked 


stories (and when he wrote them, too, never 
fear) he was a wild man, tender and pas- 
sionate and fierce, and his ideas soared! 

He told us once that he wrote 14 pages 
every day of his life. Sometimes he wrote 
much more (one day at the studio he 
wrote 50 pages before lunch), but never 
less than 14 pages. His prose was poetry, 
but he wrote actual verse too, and it was 
published in magazines like Harper's, Vogue, 
and Story. One day at lunch he scribbled 
off a little scrap of a sonnet, which he had 
composed just that minute. It is the most 
beautiful thing I have ever read. I carried 
it for months in my wallet—the corner off 
the back of a menu—and I would like to 
include it here. But now, now that he is 
dead, I can’t find it. 

Heinie was a highly literate man. In a 
class with Aldous Huxley. He could talk 
intelligently on any subject—history, reli- 
gion, war, life, death and love. I don’t 
think he knew what hatred was. I am not 
saying this to eulogize. I swear that it’s 





true. He loved, did Heinie. 
He had a peculiar habit, though. I’ve 
heard that professors sometimes do it. His 
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power of concentration was intense—espe- 
cially when he was walking. Often, his 
mind miles away, he would walk past you 
on the sidewalk looking stonily ahead, so 
absorbed that if you said hello he didn’t 
hear you. You’d have to call his name. But 
one writer, upon bidding Heinie ‘Good 
morning” and getting no response felt it 
was a personal slight. He was an ex- 
tremely sensitive guy, and began to form 
a hatred for him. He told people he was 
a “snob.” Heinie heard about it and one 
day walked into the writer’s office. 

The writer was bent over his desk work- 
ing, and when he didn’t look up that was 
the well-knewn signal we have that means 
“Lay-off, I’m hot on something . . . don’t 
want to lose the thought. Come back 
later,” the whole thing unspoken. Heinie 
never practiced it himself, though he knew 
very well what it meant. But now he paid 
no attention. He leaned over the desk, 
affectionately put his two big hands on 
either side of the writer’s face and lifted 
up his head. He said: “Listen, you son-of- 
a-bitch, I hear you hate me.” Under the 
writer’s protestations he hauled him out of 
there, off the lot, and across the street to 
a bar where he stood him two quick drinks. 
I saw them when they returned. They 
were arm in arm—pals. 


That’s Heinie. 


In earlier days he wrote for the pulps 
at four and five cents a word. (The rest 
of us were averaging a cent and a half a 
word top rates.) He was king of the 
pulps, the biggest and best and most famous 
writer of all. Most of his stories and 
serials appeared in Argosy—where he often 
had four serials running at once under Max 
Brand, Evan Evans, George Owen Baxter, 
and George Challis. In all, he told me, he 
had used at one time or another 17 different 
nom-de-plumes. He never talked of any 
of his work and didn’t even vaguely remem- 
ber “Johnny ‘Come Lately” the story I'd 
thought was so wonderful. Once, he entered 
my office as I was telling a group about one 
of his Colliers’ serials, “Six Golden Angels,” 
and when he heard what the conversation 
was he turned and walked out, and refused 
to come back. He was inordinately shy. 


It’s him a thousand times. 


It was in the 1930s, under the supervision 
of his agent and close personal friend, Carl 
Brandt, that he landed in the slicks. One 
month I counted his name on the covers 
of seven different slick magazines. Two of 
the stories were book-length. It was in 
1938 he came to Hollywood. Of this town 
he is said to have told Carl Brandt, “I like 
it because I can get all my work done in 
the morning and have the entire afternoon 
to write poetry.” 

If Heinie were here right now, he’d be 
making wry faces at me for trying to write 
this. ‘“You’ve got a nerve,” he’d say affec- 
tionately. “What the hell do you know 
about me?” And it’s true. I don’t really 
know anything about him. He was the man 
of mystery. Moral, idealistic, a poet and 
a dreamer. Of tremendous energy, and 
tremendous emotion. When he spoke of his 
love for Dorothy, his wife, and this was 
frequently, he’d make tears come to your 
eyes. “I’m the meanest guy in the world— 
and she’s put up with me all these years.” 
I doubt, though, that he was mean. His love 
for his children was great, too—Judy Faust 
who is in boarding school, a big girl, like 
her father, and very pretty. I saw her once 
or twice when she picked him up after 
work. His son, John—who is in the army; 
and a married daughter who lives in Santa 
Barbara. 


I have used the word affectionate twice, 
and this makes the third time. Heinie was 
affectionate. He had a great love and a 
great spirit and a great, beautiful talent. It 
is trite to say but true, that he made mil- 
lions of people laugh and millions cry, and 
all of them loved him. He was truly a 
great man. The literary critics may never 
know how great—that novel of Italy, and 
the front lines. He had in him power and 
depth and beauty he’d never even tapped. 
And now he’s been killed in action. Fred- 
erick Faust and Max Brand are dead. 


Heinie gave you his heart, and it was a 
very good and gay and:bold and generous 
heart. No man, I am sure, has ever given 


more. 
—StTave FisHzEa. 








HAVE FUN 


By CAPT. JOHN C. KOFOED 


ERHAPS fifteen years ago, I met 

Theodore Dreiser for the first time. 

Some of his friends took me to the 
gorgeous apartment he then occupied on 
57th Street in New York City. An artist 
had made an elaborate book of drawings 
of characters from Dreiser’s novels, and the 
great man was thoroughly entranced with 
them. He thumbed over the pages, and 
discussed each portrait in detail. 


After a bit the impression grew upon 
me that the men and women from “An 
American Tragedy” and “Sister Carrie” 
and other of Dreiser’s works were not fig- 
ments of the imagination to him. They 
were living, breathing people, and he talked 
about them as though they were as real 
as we who stood about him. At the mo- 
ment it seems to me that this was a queer 
sort of conceit, a strange affectation. Then 
I realized it wasn’t conceit at all. Dreiser 
lived with his characters as he created 
them. They did not come to life in stories 
that had been easily, or carelessly tossed 
off. As the years passed, and Dreiser grew 
older, the people of his pages grew even 
more real to him. 


The old master is pretty generally con- 
ceded to be a genius, and students of litera- 
ture believe his books will live through the 
ages. Art, they say, comes out of suffering, 
and, perhaps, because I haven’t suffered too 
much, I have never written anything that 
will live in the future, though sometime I 
hope to be able to. 


5 


What I have to say here may sound a 
little flippant, but I have never been able 
to look on writing as one of the holy mys- 
. and writers as people who have 
been set apart by God. Most of them 
are as you and I, folks who write be- 
cause we want to do that more than any- 


teries . 
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thing else in the world, and have a slight 
flair for words, as others have for mechan- 
ics or mathematics or chemistry. 

It may be that the great works have 
been written only in misery and turmoil, 
but I can’t entirely believe that. Happi- 
is, or should be, as fundamental a 
part of human life as wretchedness, and it 
is conceivable that fine novels can be 
written while a man has laughter on his 
lips, rather than tears in his eyes. 


ness 


Though, perhaps, I take my work more 
lightly than most, I am like more famous 
authors in one As a newspaper 
columnist, I received thousands of letters. 
Those that praised me made the day hap- 
pier ; those that condemned were like clouds 
l 
; 


respect. 


n the sky. And, when each of the four 
books I have written appeared on the stalls, 
I didn’t miss a single review the clipping 
bureau sent in. That either shows pride in 
my work, or a concern about what people 
say. Chances are it’s a little of each. 

I think I may discuss the rather strange 
profession of writing with some degree of 
authority, since I have made a pleasant, 
and not unprofitable, living out of it for 
a good many years. I have written for the 
magazines, newspapers, syndicates, book 
publishers, movies, radio, and even 
God help me! the continuity for a comic 
strip. 

I have seen a little of the game from the 
other side of the desk, too, having handled 
several editorial jobs. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there never was anything else I 
wanted to do but write, and after 30 years, 
there is still nothing that could tempt me 
away ... nothing, that is, except the war, 
that has brought me, for the second time, 
into the armed service of my country. 

I am strictly an ordinary guy, with no 
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pretense to genius. I have sold stuff to 
Collier's and the Post and the Cosmopolitan 
for 20 cents a word, and pulp stories at 
two cénts. Compared with the big shots 
of this business, I’m only a journeyman, but 
I’ve loved every minute. I love to see 
things, and write about what I see. I'll 
do that, I think, as long as I live, because 
I would feel completely lost if I didn’t. 

Most writers refuse to admit anything 
like this. They shroud their work with the 
sombre wrappings of the morgue . . . drench 
it with tears of self-pity. 

Damon Runyon, whom I have known 
for 20 years, has gained fame and fortune 
from his prolific typewriter. He has a 
home in Miami Beach, another in Sara- 
toga, a penthouse in 57th street, New York, 
enough money to last him all the days of 
his life. Damon doesn’t have to write for 
a living any more, but he would be pro- 
foundly miserable if, after a night of drink- 
ing coffee with the strange characters who 
hang out at Lindy’s, he wasn’t able to do a 
story about them. He has the writer’s itch 
that, once acquired, is seldom lost. Yet, 
even the dapper and life-loving Mr. Runyon 
will at times decry his profession as one 
to be avoided at all costs. He has been 
known to imply that the game isn’t worth 
the candle, but he doesn’t believe it, and, 
in his more outspoken moments, will admit 
he is putting on a front. 

My very good friend, Eustace L. Adams, 
is another highly paid author. He lives in 
a charming home on Palm Island in Miami 
Beach. He works hard, but picks his 
working hours. If the sun is warm, and the 
spirit moves him, he goes fishing, or relaxes 
high ball in hand, on the lawn overlooking 
a blue lagoon. At one time he was a 
“million words a year man” in the pulp 
field. That sort of production means the 
expenditure of great physical and nervous 
effort, but now that he is in the higher 
brackets, the tenseness of sheer production 
has been removed. 

Nunnally Johnson, who labored with me 
on the New York Post in the old days, and 
recently got $3,000 a week as producer for 
20th Century-Fox, spent several years as a 
free lance writer. From eight in the morn- 


ing until noon he labored over his tremen- 
dously funny stories, most of which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. From 
noon until he went to bed he played tennis 
or swam, foregathered with congenial com- 
panions, and danced in bistros. 

Such lives must seem ideal to anyone, 
yet the scribblers will protest that writing 
is a slave’s job. . . that their colored house- 
men, cutting the grass, the cooks sweating 
over hot stoves, or even garbage men, live 
tranquilly in comparison with them. They 
insist that all the thousands of dollars they 
collect is poor pay for the soul-wrenching 
struggle that goes on within them. That 
is no more or less than bosh and nonsense. 
They love to write. They wouldn’t want 
to do anything else no watter what the 
honorarium. It is something of a pose on 
their part . . . a not unpleasant pose, but 
a pose just the same. 


Writing can be fun, or slavery, depending 
on the temperment. It has been fun for 
me. Altogether, I have earned some $300,- 
000 between the period of demobilization 
after the last war and my commissioning 
in this one. Compared with the Runyons 
and Johnsons and the Adamses, I am poorly 
paid, but $300,000 ain’t hay, brother, and 
in earning it, I have travelled, always at 
someone else’s expense, all over this coun- 
try, and no small part of Europe. I have 
had more laughs than any one man is 
supposed to have, and I have sometimes 
wondered whether those laughs were not 
much better pay than the cash. 


Perhaps my attitude is due to the fact 
that I am an easy going person, who never 
worries, and dislikes arguments and point- 
less discussions. I was going to Europe on 
the Paris one spring, and during a perambu- 
lation around the deck a ruddy Englishman 
dropped into step beside me. After a 
bit, with a Britisher’s insatiable curiosity, 
he asked me what I did for a living. I 
said I was a writer. 


He stared at me through his monocle. 
“Rider?” he asked. “Aren’t you a bit heavy 
for a jockey?” 

So, I said I was a steeplechase rider, 
and was going to England to compete in 
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the Grand National. When my wife heard 


about this, she thought it was awful. From 
my point of view it was a painless way of 
Outside people are in- 
decently curious about your methods. 


escaping a bore. 


One of the pleasant things about the 
sort of life I led before getting back into 
the service, was the uncertainty of what 
each day would bring. No author eve 
failed to keep a weather eye out for th 
postman, and the slim little envelope that 
indicated a check in payment for services 
rendered. There was always a touch of 
suspense even when a sale was sure. And, 


ties of assignments 


there were the uncertai! 
to add spice to life. 

I recall one occasion when an edit 
*phoned at noon, with instructions for m 
to be on my way to California on a train 
that left at eight o’clock that evening. | 
happened to be playing golf, and, not get- 
ting home until six, it was something of 
scramble to be at the station on time 

Such happenings, to be sure, were not 
usual, but there were other instances in 
the daily routine that kept boredom at arm’s 
length. 

Bill Lengel, who had been managing edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan Magazine in the lush 
days of Ray Long, and is now supervising 
editor for Fawcett, called me in one day. 
He had a stack of papers in front of him 
It was data collected by a former com- 
mander of the United States Navy, who had 
become a millionaire dry-dock owner, and 
the manuscript concerned ail the things he 
believed were wrong with the United States 
Navy. This was some four years before 
Pearl Harbor, and criticism was free and 
untrammeled. I waded through the mate- 
rial. 

“What do you think of it: 

“It’s dynamite,” I said. 


“Would you do a job of ghosting on it?” 


>” Lengel asked. 


“T can’t afford to gamble,” I said. 

“There won't be any gamble,” Bill told 
me. “The man who wrote this wants to 
get it before the American people. He isn’t 
interested in money. He’ll pay you $500 
to write the article, and give you half of 
what is paid for it, if it is sold.” 












































Diexrs! 


It had to 
be a rush job, because the Commander 
was going abroad the following Tuesday. 
By Monday morning I had the job done, 
and went over it with the “author.” An 
hour after our conference, the story was 
in the hands of the editor of one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest magazines. By four o'clock 
in the afternoon a check for several thou- 
sand dollars was in my hands. It just hap- 
pened that the magazine had been looking 
for that type of article for months. And, 
incidentally, it was the largest amount I 
ever made (or ever expect to make) for a 
week end’s work. 


Chat was Friday afternoon. 


o = 


The reverse of that happened with an- 
other famous and wealthy periodical. It 
vas around the time when Johnny Weiss- 
muller, forsaking his swimming laurels, had 
become noted as “Tarzan.” The editor 
‘phoned me that he wanted a story under 
Johnny’s by-line a story about swim- 
ming, and its benefits, with nothing said 
about Hollywood. 

Weissmuller was making his debut on the 
vaudeville stage at the Capitol Theatre in 
New York. I cornered him in his dressing 
room, just before the first show. He was 
nervous as a cat, but agreeable as always. 
By sheer dint of plugging, I managed to 
get some material out of him. Next morn- 
ing I cornered him again at the theatre, 
where the news-reel people were photo- 
graphing him with a lot of diving girls. 
Johnny is probably the most agreeable guy 
in the world, but he is not the easiest 
person to interview, particularly when a 
score of susceptible damsels are trying to 
catch his attention. 

However, I assembled the facts, and 
wrote the story over the week end. A day 
or so later I had word from the editor 
He had changed his mind. He didn’t want 
anything about swimming, having suddenly 
become Hollywood conscious. I suggested 
that, having already worn myself to a nub, 
I would winnow some movie stuff out of 
Weissmuller, but he said no, never mind, 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer publicity de- 
partment had whipped up some pre-fabri- 
cated material, and he was going to use 
that. No check for three days of tough 
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going . . . not even a thank you. But, 
that, like the pleasant things, could be 
written off to experience. 

A good many writers I know have every 
step of a story charted before they start 
to write it. They believe in planning each 
step of the way, as completely as a bomb- 
ing mission is planned prior to the takeoff 
of the planes. That’s not my way. I start 
with an idea and a set of characters. What 
happens along the way is strictly between 
myself and those characters. 

One of them may originally be intended 
only to have a walkon part. Pretty soon 
he is in the middle of the stage, with the 
spotlight on him, and completely upsets 
the preconceived plot. 

I once wrote a novel about a newspaper 
in the Deep South and a damyankee edi- 
tor from New York, who was running it, 
and trying to drive out the city’s political 
boss. Midway of tl 
circulation manager appeared on the scene. 
He was mousey and nondescript. He had 
nothing to do, but he began to make himself 
important. For once in my life I was work- 
ing from a complete synopsis. I didn’t want 
to change it, but, after butting heads with 
this nosey character for three or four chap- 
ters, I began to see the light. If he interest- 
ed me that much, he was going to interest 
other people. 

So, I let the plot outline go, and went 
along with the’ little circulation manager. 
It was a bit disconcerting at first, but heart- 
warming, too, because he lived, and made 
the scenes live with him. 


te story, the paper’s 


To my way of thinking, characters are 
the most important factor of any story. 
Long after you have forgotten the plot com- 
plications of “Gone With the Wind” you'll 
remember Rhett Butler and _ Scarlett 
O’Hara. You may forget any, or all, of 
the cases of Sherlock Holmes, but you 
won’t forget Sherlock Holmes, himself. A 
strong, well-delineated character can carry 
a thin story, but a pallid set of characters 
can ruin the most unusual idea in the 
world. 


All of them are adaptations of people 
you know. The successful writer has not 
only a mastery of words and story sense, he 
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is a student of human nature. Every per- 
son I meet is a potential character for 
some future tale. They need not be fa- 
mous or important. 

If your characters are attention-arresting 
you won't have to worry too much about 
the success of any story you write. 


ig IS my feeling that if a person doesn’t 

get pleasure out of his work, he should 
try something else, and this applies to 
writing, as well as anything else. It is 
tough at times, of course. Westbrook Peg- 
ler, who labored with me on the New York 
Post, sometimes struggles for hours with a 
single paragraph before it comes out just 
as he wants it. He sweats and curses, but 
in his own way, he enjoys it. If he could 
if he could not express the 
. he would 


not write 
thoughts that crowd up in him. . 
be the unhappiest man alive. 

This is true of Runyon and Johnson and 
Adams and all the others as well. And, 
it isn’t only in writing that an enormity 
of effort goes into the final achievement. 
Men of science make countless experiments 

one failure after another until they 
come upon the formula they are seeking. 
Men who build bridges and subways and 
ships face problems that keep them awake 
night after night, fumbling for methods to 
solve them. Yet, none I have ever known, 
pretended to be martyrs merely because of 
the difficulties that hedged them in. So, 
why should those who struggle for plot and 
words? 

All this leads up to several points. Don’t 
fall into the conviction that a writer’s life 
is a slavish one, and that only out of misery 
can you pen anything worth while. Enjoy 
it. Have fun at it. The bluebird makes 
as good a subject as the buzzard. 

And, if you get fun out of writing, you'll 
be likely to do more of it. You won’t have 
to drive yourself to your desk—and when 
you get there, chances are you'll do some- 
thing people will want to read. 

Sweat and tears may be the hallmark of 
the genius, but most of us don’t come under 
that classification. We can like our work, 
and get a laugh out of it . . . and still do 
more than reasonably well for ourselves. 











































NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ISS AMERICA, a magazine for 

the teen-age girl, is announced 

for appearance in the early fall. 
The publisher is Martin Goodman. And 
present plans indicate that rates of payment 
will make it an attractive market for writers 
in this field. 


This title has interested several publish- 
ers in the past. Harold Hersey brought 
out one issue of a young woman’s publica- 
tion under this name for the Hardy-Kelly 
group on Fourth Avenue. But the title has 
now been bought by Goodman, who plans 
sufficient financial backing to see that it 
goes over, and is a success with girl readers 
of the country. 


Anything of interest to the teen-age girl, 
including fiction, articles, and features, has 
a place in the contents of Miss America. 
Two comic strips will be run, to interest 
younger readers. Hollywood material, writ- 
ten with a special slant toward teen-age in- 
terests, will all be handled by staff writers 
on the Coast. But the rest of the material 
is open to free-lance writers. It must be 
well written, with no padding. Lengths are 
short—not over 2,000 words tops—in order 
to give room for plenty of variety. Writers 
who know the teen-age girl, especially edu- 
cators, parent-teacher counsellors, and those 
experienced in writing for this age, are es- 
pecially desired as contributors. And the 
editors would like to have queries first on 
ideas, with a brief outline or synopsis. This 
goes for both fiction and articles. 

Fiction for Miss America must be of the 
good, clean type suitable for the age. It 
may be adventure, mystery, teen-age tri- 
angles, anything about young people. A 50- 
word outline to the editor first, please. Ar- 
ticles may include hobbies, glamor, fashion, 
advice on overcoming seeming obstacles to 
happiness, how to earn money, vocational 
guidance, party suggestions, quizzes — any- 
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thing which can be made of interest to this 
particular group. 

The first issue of Miss America is to be 
dated November, and should appear about 
September 15th. A $1,000 prize contest 
will be announced in it. Prompt reports 
and checks are promised. The rate of pay- 
ment runs about five cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Bessie H. Little is editor; Jean 
Goodman, supervising editor. The maga- 
zine is to be a monthly. The address: Miss 
America Publishing Company, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Bessie Little also edits Screen Stars —a 
monthly fan magazine which has been ap- 
pearing for some months. All articles are 
done on assignment by a small group of 
Hollywood writers, so there is no market 
for the average writer. This is another of 
Martin Goodman’s publications at 350 
Fifth Avenue. (That’s the Empire State 
Building, in case you get around.) 

In order to have paper for the new mag- 
azine and not cut into his comics, which are 
doing very well indeed, the publisher has 
reduced the once-important Red Circle list 
of pulps to a single title: Complete West- 
ern Book. This is a bi-monthly, and hence 
offers a very limited market. One novel of 
30,000 words and one novelet of 12,000 to 
15,000 words are used in each issue. Robert 
Erisman, who continues to edit, says that he 
buys just one issue’s copy at a time now, 
but he’s interested in these lengths. He 
won’t be in the market for shorts for some 
time. Payment runs from 1 to 34 cent, on 
publication. Address manuscripts for this 
pulp to 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Red Circle pulps suspended for the du- 
ration include: Detective Short Stories, 
Complete Sports, Best Western, Western 
Novel and Short Stories, Western Short 
Stories. Mr. Erisman keeps busy now edit- 
ing some of the Goodman comics. 
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IBERTY announces an important 

change in its contents. It is buying no 
more serials for the present. The book con- 
densation fills reader-needs for long ma- 
terial. And the spirit of the times is all to- 
ward short pieces which can be read at 
once, without any period of waiting for the 
next part to appear. So hereafter, the mar- 
ket for short stories will be greater in this 
important weekly. The editors might buy 
an especially appealing two-part story. But 
the fictional emphasis will be on the 5,000- 
word short and the long-featured short-short 
of 1,000 to 1,500 words. 

“We like the same sort of story appeal as 
always,” says Miss Kathryn Bourne, fiction 
editor. “We may lean a little bit toward 
material written for men. But mostly we 
want to keep a good balance in the maga- 
zine, with dual appeal to men and women. 
We can do this better with more variety of 
short fiction. Rates of payment are good 
here, and the new author is always wel- 
come. We want good stories. This is more 
important to the reader than name au- 
thors.” Address manuscripts for Liberty to 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Joseph Anthony is a new associate editor 
on the staff of Liberty. He handles rights 
for books used in condensed form in each 
issue. He was at one time editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, and 
worked in Hollywood more recently. 

Here are further details about Pageant, 
the pocket size magazine Eugene Lyons is 
editing for early fall appearance. _All orig- 
inal material, in articles, short stories, pho- 
tographic features, any color layouts—150 
pages, with no advertising. “The name 
Pageant,” says Mr. Lyons, “conveys, we 
hope, some of the color and excitement of 
the magazine as we visualize it. To the 
mentally alert and discerning, all of life is 
a kind of pageant and it is in this sense 
of the word that we adopted the title. 

“The new magazine will try to reflect the 
variety, the drama, the problems and the 
humor of the American and the world 
scene in this critical period of history. We 
will do it in words, in pictures, in color, in 
drawings and cartoons—but all related to 
the immediate interests, the immediate 
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problems and the immediate entertainment 
of the average American. I have always 
believed that a magazine can be serious 
without being dull—and entertaining with- 
out being ‘moronic’.” 

Emile Schurmacher, managing editor 
(until recently on the editorial staff of The 
American Weekly), lists the needs of the 
new monthly as follows: 

“Articles on any and all subjects of inter- 
est to a mass circulation periodical. Ex- 
cept on certain lead articles, 2,000 words 
will be the top length. But there is no bot- 
tom length—pieces as short as a terse para- 
graph filler will be carefully read and con 
sidered. Fiction: We can absorb only one 
or two very short stories of literary value. 
Pictures: Complete photo stories of excep- 
tional interest that lend themselves to pic- 
torial narration, whether in black and white 
or in full color; also individual photographs 
of unusual scenes, personalities, etc.” 

The market is open to new writers as well 
as “name” people. It is the idea which 
counts heavily in fact articles. The national 
angle, rather than the New York scene, is 
important. Some light pieces are to be used. 
Some short vignettes— success stories of 
how businesses were built up from unusual 
beginnings; must be fresh material, how- 
ever. One or two-page stories of 300 to 
500 words with one picture good for roto- 
gravure reproduction can be used, too. 
Rates of payment are good. They vary ac- 
cording to the material, and are on ac- 
ceptance. 

Associate editors include Edythe Farrell, 
formerly editor of the Police Gazette, Fran- 
ces Glencott from Liberty, and Tony Fields 
who has been associated with Hillman Pub- 
lications for some time. Address Pageant 
at 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 


ELL Publishing Company has reduced 

its fact detective magazines to two: 
Front Page Detective and Inside Detective. 
(Headline Detective sees its last issue for 
the present with the August number, thus 
throwing extra paper into use for building 
up circulation on the other two.) ‘William 
A. Swanberg, veteran editor of Inside De- 
tective, resigned to join the O. W. I., and 
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is now with that government agency in 
London. This leaves West F. Peterson to 
edit both Front Page and Inside. 

There is not a great deal of difference 
in the material used in the two books. Front 
Page Detective sticks a little closer to the 
old formula of cases of facts. Lengths for 
both run a little shorter now. The editor 
doesn’t want to go over 5,000 words—or at 
the very most, 6,000. And he uses stories 
as short as 1,000 words. The minimum 
rate of payment is 2 cents a word. How- 
ever, there is considerable “up”—to 5 cents 
a word for really good stories—and for spe- 
cial material with a really outstanding by- 
line, he has paid as much as $1,000. This 
is on acceptance. Pictures bring $3 apiece, 
on acceptance also, for all those used. 
These magazines also buy filler material 
which is authenticated and really unusual ; 
sometimes semi-humorous in nature. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

Romance and New Love, Popular Pub- 
lication pulps, have increased their pages 
by 16 apiece. With the smaller, compact 
type face, these magazines purchase a lot 
of material for each issue, especially as each 
one now uses 10 titles. The market is wide 
open for novelets of 10,000 to 15,000 words 
and shorts mostly running up to 5,500 
words. But the novelet-length seems hardest 
to get, according to their editor, Peggy 
Graves. Payment begins at a cent a word; 
on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Margaret Atchison, who has been editing 
Popular Publications magazines directed by 
Alden Norton, is now assistant editor on 
Romance and New Love. 

Raymond J. Brown, editor of Outdoor 
Life, reports that this magazine is buying 
just as much as ever, and that there have 
been no changes at all in requirements. 
Standards as to acceptable material are 
high. So are rates of payment—up to 10 
cents a word, on acceptance. Feature ar- 
ticles run up to 3,000 words. Fillers of all 
lengths, photographs, “Tall Stories,” car- 
toons—the market is open to all. Cartoon- 
ists must handle material from the view- 
point of the fisherman, the hunter. Photo- 
graphs are bought in sets, but also, the edi- 
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tor is anxious to get good single photos deal- 
ing with fishing and allied sports. An im- 
portant classification of material, right now, 
is that for the Sportsman’s Work Bench 
section: articles about servicing and care 
and replacement of sports material. Hunt- 
ing and fishing suffer from governmental 
restrictions now, but sportsmen look for- 
ward to a boom in interest after the war. 
These sportsmen’s publications should do 
extra well then. They are doing all right 
now as “escape” reading. Address of Out- 
door Life: 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

Miss Daisy Bacon tells me that Detective 
Story Magazine is most open now for the 
4,000 to 5,000-word short. . . . Romantic 
Range can use all lengths now: 3,500 
words, 5,000 to 6,000 shorts; novelets of 
7,000 to 10,000 words. Writers who have 
not submitted to this magazine before 
should study current issues and note that 
stories are largely romances, with little gun- 
play. On both these monthlies, payment is 
on acceptance, at a cent a word minimum 
with good rates for much of the material. 
Address of these Street & Smith magazines: 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


OST features and fiction used in Ar- 

gosy should be aimed primarily at 
men, but treated in such a way as to be 
good reading for both men and women. 
For example, a love story appeals to both 
sexes, but aim it at the men by telling it 
from the man’s point of view. The pre- 
ferred length now is 3,000 to 4,000 words. 
But Argosy does use almost any length from 
500 to 6,500 words in shorts and 20,000 to 
25,000 in novels. Also, articles of 1,200 to 
2,500 words. A present need is for informa- 
tive fillers — odd facts, anecdotal material. 
Very good rates, on acceptance. Rogers 
Terrill is managing editor. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Clark Kinnaird has been named assistant 
editor of The American Mercury, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22. He has been 
associate editor of King Features Syndicate 
and on Ken magazine. 

The Reverend John LaFarge has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Catholic 
weekly, Americu. He succeeds the Rev. 
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Francis Talbot, who has left to engage in 
other duties. Address of America: 329 
West 108th Street, New York 25. 


Flying Aces (Ace Magazines) now wants 
no fiction at all. It offers a market for fac- 
tual aviation material and for photographs 
of aviation subjects with human interest in- 
cluded. Articles vary from 1,500 to 3,500 
words, depending on the material. When- 
ever possible, photographs to _ illustrate 
should accompany manuscripts. These 
should be sharp, glossy prints, suitable for 
rotogravure reproduction. Pictures are paid 
for extra, on the basis of news value and 
exclusiveness. Material related to post war 
aviation is especially desirable now. All ar- 
ticles must be timely and original. 

Filler material and shorts are mostly staff 
written; not much of a market, though the 
editors are always glad to see material. At 
least two editors read each manuscript care- 
fully. No model plane material is wanted 
now. The readers average between 15 and 
25 years old, with many men in Service— 
not a juvenile audience. 

The appeal of the article determines the 
rate of pay. This will be a flat rate, amount- 
ing to something between 1 and 4 cents a 
word. It is mostly on acceptance; all be- 
fore publication. New kodachrome pic- 
tures of planes for cover subjects are very 
much sought. These must be not just of 
a plane in the air, but must have human in- 
terest; people doing something around a 
plane. Pay for these is at a very nice rate. 
Roel Wolfson, formerly of Street & Smith, 
is now feature editor and John Michel is as- 
sociate editor. Neil Caward continues as 
managing editor of Flying Aces. Address: 


67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


Adventure, edited by Kenneth White, is 
in the market for any length of story up 
to 25,000 words. But novelets are most 
sought for now. Stories which are not tied 
up directly with the war seem hard to find. 
They are important, however, to give bal- 
ance and variety to the magazine. Also 
sought are action ballads of distinction, for 
which 50 cents or more a line is paid. No 
lyric verse. Most manuscripts rate 3 cents 
or more, per word, with the minimum 1% 


cents; on acceptance. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

Dime Detective Magazine is adding 16 
pages to its contents. This means a bigger 
market, especially open to shorts and nov- 
elets now... . Black Mask is also open to 
its usual detective material. Both these 
magazines use lengths varying from a short- 
short up to 20,000 worders. They pay 142 
cent minimum, on acceptance. Kenneth 
White edits. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. (Popular Publications.) 

Western Trails and Western Aces (Ace 
Magazines) both like to give a varied lot 
of stories of the undated, timeless West, and 
buy off-trail stories. More variety in heroine 
types would help your sales. But avoid 
period stories, and don’t cast unfavorable 
light on Indian or Mexican characters. 
Western Trails leans toward the adventure 
type of story. Western Aces wants plenty 
of action, but with the accent on human 
interest. Otherwise, the story type is pretty 
much the same in the two magazines. Both 
are bi-monthlies. Ruth Dreyer is managing 
editor. Address: 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18. 

Western Trails, by the way, has a large 
overseas edition, going to men in the 
Services. 

Rangeland Romances has reduced its 
top novelet length to 12,000 words, accord- 
ing to the editor, Harry Widmer. This 
magazine uses love stories laid in the Old 
West. Preferred lengths are 8000 to 10,000 
for novelets; 3000 to 5000 words for shorts 
—and a particularly good market for the 
shorts. Pay is on acceptance at a cent 
minimum—mostly up. Also, a little West- 
ern poetry up to 20 lines in length; 25 cents 
a line. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Ten-Story Western, also edited by Harry 
Widmer, has cut its top length to 12,000 
words. Any length under that is good, 
especially 1500 to 5000. Any and every 
kind of Western story goes here, but pre- 
ferably not the modern West. Cow coun- 
try and outlaw plots go well now. Wait 
a while before submitting wagon train and 
Indian stories, as the inventory is ahead 
on these. Woman interest is always good, 
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though not necessary. Very short fact arti- 
cles and fillers about the West find a mar- 


ket—50 to 700 words. Pay on these is a 
flat rate, better than 1 cent. On fiction, 
payment is a cent “with much up,” on 


acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Bob Turner has resigned from the editor- 
ial staff of Popular Publications to join the 
Marines. He was busily checking with 
other editors on how much copy he could 
sell them before getting into uniform. 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
chooses its feature articles according to 
their topical interest in the field of litera- 
ture rather than by the “name” of the 
author. Writing style is important, too. 
Queries are welcome with regard to sub- 
ject matter of articles, too. Lengths run 
to 3000 words on the features. Payment is 
anywhere between $50 and $200, rates de- 
pending on importance of the writer and 
material. This is on publication. Also 
bought for The Saturday Review are car- 
toons at $10; spots at $5; poems of high 
literary quality at $5 and $10, depending 
somewhat on length. Norman Cousins is 


editor. Address: 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 
Five Novels Magazine (Dell) uses two 


adventure, a detective, a sports and a West- 
ern story in each issue. These vary from 
16,000 to 20,000 words apiece. No articles, 
no fillers wanted. Payment is at 114 cents 
a word, on acceptance. And are 
considered and accepted or rejected as they 
come in. This is important since the pulp 
is now a quarterly. Florence McChesney 
edits. Address: 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Editor Michael Tilden says that Dime 
Mystery is strongly in the market now for 
stories which are bizarre or eerie, with un- 
usual characters. Lengths 3000 to 15,000 
words. Pay is mostly at the 1 cent mini- 
mum. (Popular Publications) 203 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

The Goodman fact-detective magazines 
were cut back to quarterlies some time ago 
to allow paper for the new magazines men- 
tioned above. The four titles include 
Amazing Detective Cases, Complete De- 


stories 
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tective Cases, National Detective Cases, 
and Exposé Detective. Occasionally an 
extra issue is put out to keep the paper 
quota up. Requirements stay just the same. 
The 5000-word length has preference, with 
some short-shorts including a picture or 
two, to keep the contents at 10 titles per 
issue. Also used are short, interesting arti- 
cles on crime; 1000 to 1500 words, And 
picture spreads dealing with some phase 
of crime. Particularly liked are those in 
which a woman plays an important part 
as an officer of the law, solver of the crime, 
etc. Payment for stories is 1 to 2 cents per 
word, on acceptance. Pictures rate $3. 
This is sometimes on publication, but may 
be on acceptance if the author submits his 
art work right along with the manuscript. 
Robert E. Levee edits these. Address: 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

The book publishers, William Morrow 
& Co., Inc., have moved from 386 Fourth 
Avenue. The new address is 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Here’s a note to show how publishers 
work in and out of paper restrictions. Mod- 
ern Packaging is issuing a monthly abridged 
edition, free of cost, to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions cannot be filled due to 
the paper shortage. This edition contains 
no ads. As soon as an opening appears on 
the subscription rolls, the new subscriber 
gets a regular copy. 


CTOBER first is the closing date of 
the current Dodd, Mead mystery-de- 
tective novel contest. Manuscripts go to 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. Enclose a letter explaining 
that it is for the contest, 

Random House is holding a prize con- 
test open to members of the armed forces 
active or discharged) for the best book 
on the subject of the return and readjust- 
ment to civilian life. The award is $2,500 
The book may be either 
Closing date—May 


on acceptance. 
fiction or non-fiction. 





- 31, 1945. The minimum length is 60,000 


words; no maximum. The prize money is 
reported to be “over and above any normal 
royalties.” If no manuscript seems to merit 


the prize money, the contest may be ex- 
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tended for one year or less, at the end of 
which time, the prize will be given to the 
best manuscript received, but the publisher 
be under no obligation to publish it. Ad- 
dress: Prize Contest Editor, Random House, 
20 East 57th Street, New York 22. 

E. P. Dutton & Company, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York -10, is conducting three 
contests at present. Full information may 
be obtained by writing to the publisher. 

1. The Fourth Thomas Jefferson South- 
ern Award Contest has been extended to 
close on February 1, 1945, with publication 
in the autumn of 1945 probably. A cash 
award of $2,500 against royalties for the 
best book manuscript submitted by a South- 
ern author. Half the sum to be paid on 
acceptance, half on publication of the win- 
ning manuscript. Minimum length 50,000 
words. Both fiction and non-fiction are 
eligible; but not poetry, drama, short 
stories, or textbooks. 

2. The Second Lewis & Clark North- 
west Contest for the best book manuscript 
submitted by a Northwest author. (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, or Alas- 
ka.) The prize is $2,500 against royalties, 
half on acceptance, half on publication. 
Minimum length 50,000 words. Both fic- 
tion and non-fiction are eligible; but not 
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poetry, dramas, short stories, textbooks. 
Closing date is June 1, 1945. 

3. $500 for the best sports story of 1944 
and $100 for the best sports photograph 
of 1944. The contest is now open, and all 
entries must be in by December 15, 1944. 
Either a “major” or “minor” sport may 
be covered. Any length. May be straight 
coverage of a sports event, a feature, a 
human interest piece, or a column. The 
50 best entries, as well as photographs, will 
be selected to appear in an anthology called 
Best Sports Stories of 1944. This is to be 
annual contest, 

Manuscripts for the 12th Harper Prize 
Novel Contest may be submitted now 
and any time up to the deadline, June 1, 
1945. To the author of the prize novel, as 
determined by the judges, Harper and 
Bros. will pay the sum of $10,000: $2,000 
as an outright prize, independent of royal- 
ties, on the announcement of the winner, 
and $8,000 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties to be paid six months after pub- 
lication. The minimum length is 30,000 
words; preference given to manuscripts of 
60,000 to 150,000 words. Write to The 
Harper Prize Novel Contest, Harper Bros., 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. for 


circular giving complete details. 








FIVE CURRENT AVIATION MARKETS. 





DIRECT LETTERS FROM EACH EDITOR 


Youth-in-Aviation 
Sir: 

Air Trails is the world’s foremost ‘“‘youth-in- 
aviation” magazine, having an ABC circulation 
of approximately 215,000. Its policy consists of 
taking the demonstrated interest of young people 
and guiding that interest into a definite career in 
aviation. Therefore, the magazine has a larg 
following in schools of all kinds. The average 
reader age is 18.8. 

Editorial content is divided between full-scale 
aeronautics and model aircraft, the latter being 
construction projects for the more involved typ 
of flying model. Approximately, six aviation 
articles and several pictorials are carried month- 
ly. The subject matter may be anything from 
the design aspects of a new type plane, to 
analysis of jet propulsion, gas turbines, postwar 
gliders, personalities, and manufacturers’ poli- 
cies on things like conversion from war to peac 

Articles should not be written down; te 
nique is adult 
is required, Material may be on the technical 
side up to the point of mathematics. We recom- 
mend queries to the editor on article possibili 
ties; this is especially important because Ai! 
Trails Pictorial is widely read wit! 
try despite its interest in youth 


Maximum specific information 





the indus- 


Timeliness and informed comment is import- 
ant. Lengths vary from 1500 to 3000 words 
Rates vary but are high for the field and ar 
on acceptance. Air Trails Pictorial is a 10x! 
inch slick. It is published by Street & Smith, 
Inc., 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 

WILLIAM WINTER, 
Editor, 

122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, N. Y 


Aircraft Model Building 
Sir: 

Model Airplane News is now in its 16th year 
and is a magazine exclusively devoted to air 
craft model building ; however, we print new big 
plane information each month 

We use articles covering a complete phase of 
the aviation picture suitable for a lead feature. 
We do not use specific articles dealing with de- 
tails. We are always interested in model air- 
plane features containing drawings, photographs, 
and complete details on the construction of 
model airplanes as well as helpful hints, con- 
struction short cuts, and mode! airplane design 
articles. 
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Features run up to 3000 words. We pay 2c 
a word and up, depending upon quality 
photographs and drawings extra. 

RoBERT McLarRREN, 
Managing Editor, 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Authoritative Articles 
Sir: 

Flying—540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
11, Illinois. Monthly, $4.00 a year, Wants time- 
ly up-to-the-minute 








authoritative articles on 





aviation and its uses. Unless otherwise specified, 
maximum length 2,500 words. Also use semi- 
technical articles dealing with aircraft, flight, 
and ground operations, engines and accessories. 
Suggest writers query before writing articles. 
Pay on acceptance ; 2 to 10c a word. Emphasis 
on good, up-to-the-minute photos. Photos; $3.00 
to $10.00. Kodachromes, $25.00 to $125.00. 
Unless other arrangements have been made, 





photos with an cle are included in payment 
for the article 

Max Karant, 
Flying 


Chicago, Illinois 


Factual Aviation Articles 
Sir: 
rhe editorial requirements of Flying Aces con- 


tinue about the same as in the past, our interest 





being chiefly in factual aviation articles of from 
5 


1800 to 3500 words, accompanied by interesting 





hotographs \v 





will properly serve to illus- 





trate the arti ind lend themselves well to 
reproduction in rotogravure. We pay extra for 
the photos, of course, rate being based on their 
news value, exclusiveness, etc. Word rate is Ic 
to 4c and payment is prompt. 
Nem Cawarp, 
Managing Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y 


Civilian Aviation Personnel 
Sir: 

We reach a select cross section of pilots, tech- 
nicians and fixed base operators and welcome 
news, pictures, aviation shortcuts and inventions, 
new ideas and designs, and articles which will 
appeal particularly to civilian aviation personnel. 

Our rate of payment is one cent a word and 
up, but usually we arrange for a flat rate for 
contributions. Our readers know aviation so all 
material must be prepared by writers having 
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authentic knowledge of their subjects. Our edi- 
torial department is composed exclusively of 
seasoned, licensed and active flying personnel 
with years of association with airports, schools, 
airlines, aircraft factories and military flying es- 
tablishments. For many years before the war, 
our publication was welcomed as The Sportsman 
Pilot, 
Russ Brinkiey, Editor, 

515 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N, Y 
Theodore Marburg Prize 
Sir: 

The Johns Hopkins Playshop has in past sea- 
sons produced at least one manuscript play. To 
encourage the submission of better scripts for 
production by the college theatre, the Playshop 
is offering a prize of One Hundred Dollars for 
the best and most suitable play submitted before 
December 15, 1944. The winning play will be 
produced at the Playshop in the spring of 1945 
—all further rights are to be retained by the 
author. 

This award is made possible by the generosity 
of the Honorable Theodore Marburg, member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Any playwright in the: United States is eligible 
to submit one or more manuscripts, which must 
be full-length plays, with an estimated playing 
time of two to two and a half hours. It is sug- 
gested that plays with a small cast and one set, 
or at most two, have a better chance. A sound, 
vital idea—social, economic, psychological—is a 
decided asset. The typical, superficial Broadway 
ephemerae have no chance. 

Manuscripts must not have been published, and 
must be originals, not adaptations or translations. 
If a play has been previously produced, a state- 
ment must accompany it, giving the time and 
place of such presentation. All manuscripts must 
be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, 
and should be securely bound in some manner. 
The author’s name and address should be on a 
separate page of the manuscript, so that it may 
be removed before the play is submitted to the 
judges. 

Receipt of a play will not be acknowledged 
unless a stamped, addressed card or envelope is 
enclosed. Neither the Playshop, nor the judges, 
assume any liability whatever for the loss of 
manuscripts, although every precaution will be 
taken to return them. The judges reserve the 
right not to award a prize, if, in their opinion, 
none of the submitted plays is of sufficient merit 
to deserve it. 

All manuscripts must be postmarked no later 
than December 15, 1944, and should be ad- 
dressed to 

Tue Jouns Hopkins PiLaysuHop, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed-immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











































The 12th 
—_ Harper Laid 


$10,000 
PRIZE NOVEL 
CONTEST 


DEADLINE: 
June 1, 1945 





M ANUSCRIPTS may be submitted 
now and at any time up to the closing 
date. The judges will be: 


IRITA VAN DOREN, literary editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. J. DONALD 
ADAMS, for many years editor of the New 
York Times Book Review, now contributing 
editor. BETTY SMITH, novelist and play- 
wright, author of A Tree Grows in Broo lyn. 


Three past Harper Prize Novels have also won 
the Pulitzer Prize: The Able McLaughlins 
(1923), by Margaret Wilson ; yy in the Horn 
(1935), by H. L. Davis; Journey in the Dark 
(1943); by Martin Flavin. 


(This contest is NOT limited to first novels.) 
Write for circular giving full details. 


gale HARPER PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


ER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


Beginners can, and do, write successfully. 
Most people have at least one good plot in 
mind. Personal professional coaching $10 per 
month. Stories, articles criticized, edited, $3 
to 5,000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 











JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. Enclose fee and 
return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 

















DOROTHY MACKENZIE ® Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 


and marketed, Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 
1. ODDITY EXPERT OF YOUR STATE. 


How he, or she, collects odd facts, of believe-it- 
or-not type, concerning the state or the nation, 
either as a hobby or money-maker. The best 
sources of material; checking up upon the stor- 
ies) MARKET: State newspapers. 


2. RETURNING GOODS TO STORES. 
Interview local store managers about how some 
customers return goods. Estimate of the cost 
of handling these transactions. What about the 
slogan, “The customer is always right?” Are 
women harder to please than men? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


3. A VISIT TO A HAT FACTORY IN 
YOUR STATE OR A NEARBY STATE. Pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Obtaining the material. 
Current styles in hats; future styles, as predicted 
by the manufacturer. MARKET: State news- 
papers. This would do for a juvenile publication, 
as well as a woman’s magazine. 


f. EXPERIENCES OF A LOCAL BIRD 
SURGEON. How the subject has performed 
interesting experiments in ornithology. Patching 
up members of the feathered kingdom; mend- 
ing the broken legs and wings of birds. How 
birds stand punishment. Slant: How the sub- 
ject, as a great lover of winged life, has dedi- 
cated his life to the mission of helping birds 
in distress) MARKET: A local newspaper. This 
is a good bet for a nature or a juvenile maga- 
zine. 


do. FAMILIES OF YOUR STATE WHO 
LIVE IN MORE THAN ONE COUNTY. How 
the houses stand on county lines. How the fami- 
lies vote; a man’s residence is where he sleeps, it 
has been ruled. The matter of taxes. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


G. PIE EATING IN YOUR CITY. See the 
operators of local bakeries. What kind of pie 
is in greatest demand? Other popular kinds. 
In what months are pies most in demand? The 
antiquity of pies)s MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


@. NOTED PERSONS OF YOUR STATE 
WHO ARE LEFT-HANDED. Star athletes in 
this category ; left-handed artists and their ability 
to sketch fast. MARKET: State newspapers. 
SSRIS 

8. CITIES OF YOUR STATE THAT 
HAVE BEEN MOSTLY OR ENTIRELY 
DESTROYED BY FIRE. Causes of the confla- 
grations; the loss in both property and lives. 
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AUGUST, 


In your article, employ the anniversary angle 
that the Chicago fire was on this day in 1871. 
Slant: How some cities, plagued by fire, have 
emerged greater and more beautiful. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


9. COURTING ON TRAINS AND BUSES. 
Get train conductors and bus drivers of your 
city to tell about their observation of Dan Cupid 
at work. Calling lovers down! Courtship among 
the aged. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


10. SCHOOL DAYS OF THE GOVERNOR 
AND THE FIRST LADY OF YOUR STATE. 
Slant: How the teachers prepared the two for 
their future roles in the Governor’s Mansion. 
Where the two were educated; their teachers ; 
favorite subjects and also the most unpopular. 
The part taken by the Chief Executive and 
his wife in school activities: MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


11. AN INSIGHT INTO RECORDER'S 
COURT OR POLICE COURT IN YOUR 
CITY. Strange alibies offered by defendants; 
laughs produced at trials; unusual cases recalled 
by the judge; trends in crime. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


12. EARLY SHIPS, INCLUDING THOSE 
USED BY COLUMBUS, WHO DISCOVERED 
AMERICA ON OCTOBER 12, 1492. The 
matter of speed, and the operation of the ves- 
sels. The size of the ships. Does a local resident 
have models of some early ships? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. The editor of a magazine 
for boys would welcome this. 


13. ODD CLUBS OF COLLEGES IN 
YOUR STATE. How they originated; features 
of the club; a typical meeting; present officials. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


14. THE WRITING CAREER OF WIL- 
LIAM PENN, THE FOUNDER OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. The birth of this English Quaker, 
who planned Philadelphia, “The City of Broth- 
erly Love,” in 1682, occurred on October 14, 
1644. How Penn wrote many of his books, 
notably “The Cause of the Liberty of Con- 
science,’ while in prison. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


15. THE DEAN OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Slant: How his long and outstanding associ- 
ation with the Sunday School of his church 
has brought untold progress to the Sunday 
School, thus exerting a strong influence in the 
community. The growth of the Sunday School 
during the subject’s service as superintendent. 
Sunday School methods, past and _ present. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, 17 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, A meri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“THE RECORD SPEAKS...” 
writes Talmage Powell 

“The record speaks: Twenty thousand words 

sold in five days to excellent pulp markets; a 

novelette series character launched; and new 

markets opened with a regularity that proves your 

energy and conscientiousness are without equal.’”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY. 








Business ee Connependuns 


Publication covering all ceramic products needs coverage 
in manufacturing centers, particularly Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Canton, Cleveland, Columbus, Des Moines, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Peoria, Portland, Raleigh, 
Seattle, Toledo, and Trenton. Interesting proposition. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Dept. Cl, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 


Literary Agent 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City (19) 
VA 6-3889 
In brief, this ts our aim: to take all business worries 
from the author's Mla and acquire the widest markets 
and highest prices for his work.’ 











SONG POEMS 


Well-known New York arranger, of many years experience with 
big music publishers, will —“iarpetataad criticize, revise, com- 


pose, arrange. Moderate rates 
Write my for free booklet ‘*GETTING — Ba SONG- 


WRIT which will be gladly mailed on requ 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 41, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Writers! Non-Professionals Only! 
TEN-DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST! 


If you were ill and needed medical or surgical attention; 
were treating yourself and were rapidly growing worse; 
would you continue such treatment, or call in a qualified 
physician or surgeon? 

Likewise, that rejected script may need surgical treat- 
ment—perchance only slight; perhaps a major operation. 
As the author of man published stories (two screen plays 
for Universal, ‘‘Weeds’’, and “Driftwood’’), I am fully 
qualified to prescribe for or surgeon that script. 

Enclose one dollar with each script of less than two 
thousand words; twenty-five cents for each additional 
thousand, 


Write for an Entry Blank in my Ten-Dollar Prize Contest. 
Harlie F. Jamison 

(Author of the famous tall-timber novel, ‘“Slabwood.’’) 

Box 134, Beebe, Arkansas 
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16. THE COUNTY OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE LOWEST TAXES. The financial 
condition of the county, as related by the 
county treasurer. Reduction in taxes. In con- 
trast, the county with the highest taxes. MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 

17. AN INTERVIEW WITH A LOCAL 
WELDER. Slant: How the inability of persons 
to obtain many new things, in the way of 
metal, resulting from the war, has caused a 
boon for welders. What do welders repair most 
of all these days? Details about welding. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 

18. EARLY GAME LAWS IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How our ancestors, interested 
in conservation of animals, took measures to pro- 
tect certain game. Abundance of game in the 
early days; hunting “way back yonder;” game 
that has almost vanished from the state. MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 

19. HOW VARIOUS WARS, SUCH AS 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
WAR OF 1812 ENDED. Developments leading 
to the surrenders; the terms of peace. Corn- 
wallis, don’t forget, surrendered on October 19, 
1781. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

20. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS IN YOUR STATE. Her musical edu- 
cation ; music clubs in which she takes an active 
part; compositions by her. Has the subject 


Writser’s Diezs1 





been a teacher of voice, piano, or public school 
music? MARKET: State newspapers. Here is 
something for a musical publication. 

21. THE HISTORY OF THE INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMP, WITH MENTION OF 
THE ADVENT OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN 
YOUR STATE. Inject the anniversary angle 
that today is the sixty-fifth anniversary of Thomas 
Edison’s achievement with the lamp. Slant: 
How engineers and historians generally deny 
Edison credit as inventor of the incandescent 
lamp, as Sir William Robert Grove demonstrated 
such a lamp before the Royal Society as early 
as 1840. MARKET: State newspapers. 

22. RELIGIOUS SERVICES AT THE 
STATE’S INSTITUTION FOR THE FEEBLE 
MINDED. Interview the minister who conducts 
the services. The quarters of the services. What 
effect does religious singing have upon the 
patients? MARKET: State newspapers. 

23. PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO ARE “COUNTRY HICKS.” 
Recollections of their years in the country. Do 
some of them still reside in the wide open 
spaces? The advantages of country life, as 
cited by the subjects. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 

24. OLD-FASHIONED DISHES. = Old- 
time foods that still hold great appeal for the 
oldest residents of your county. The recipes. 
Do the ladies still preside in the kitchen? Old- 










FREE 
“Air Talent Times” 


Compiled and edited in 
Hollywood's Radio 
Center. Chockfull of in- 
formation, news, person- 
alities and up-to-the-min- 
ute radio market leads. 
Sent free on request. 













Vacations cost money! This year, wise writers, whether beginners 
or professionals, will spend their vacation money and leisure on 
something that will pay dividends—improvement of writing knowl- 
edge and technique! Be one of the wise ones! 
Acceptance is what every writer seeks. There is no other field in 
which there is such a tremendous demand for new writers than in 
that of radio. A schedule of SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND PRO- 
GRAMS daily must be met if the radio industry is to maintain its 
prestige and power. It MUST HAVE new writers! TODAY is the best 
day to get into this interesting and lucrative field. 
VACATION SPECIAL! Write today for information about our 
rates for July and August, No obligation, of course. 


RADIO ZZ INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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AVGUST, 
time cookbooks belonging to them. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 
25. FORMER MAYORS OF YOUR 


STATE WHO ARE IN THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE NATION. Their accomplishments as 
mayors and their military record. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 

26. HOW THE HISTORIC PAPERS OF 
THE LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY ARE SAFE- 
GUARDED. Protecting valuable papers, as his- 
torical documents and old newspapers, by keep- 
ing them in a fireproof vault. The most im- 
portant items, and how they were acquired. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

2¢@. NAVY DAY. The use of ships in the 
War Between the States, in which war the first 
ironclad ships—the Monitor and the Merrimac 
—saw service. Submarines in the same war. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

28. THE SCULPTURING CAREER OF 
BARTHOLDI, WHO WAS THE SCULPTOR 
OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ON BEDLOE 
ISLAND IN NEW YORK HARBOR. How 
France presented the bronze statue to the 
people of the United States in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of American independ- 
ence. The cost of the statue, which was dedi- 
cated on this day in 1886. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 

29. THE LAUNCHING OF THE ROBERT 
FULTON, THE FIRST STEAM VESSEL OF 
WAR. The time was October 29, 1815. Suc- 
cessful voyages of the Robert Fulton and _ its 
predecessor, the Clermont, on the Hudson River. 
Data about the historic ships, the invention of 
which market a stage in the history of the 
steamship. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

30. A LONG-DISTANCE BICYCLIST OF 
YOUR STATE. His long trips and the time. 
The wear and tear of long trips on his bicycle. 
How long-distance bicycling develops the muscles 
and keeps the rider in good condition—a health 
builder. Slant: The advantages of bicycle rid- 
ing in war-time. MARKET: State newspapers. 

31. HALLOWEEN. “Haunted” wells in 
your county. How the wells have acquired 
the reputation of being inhabited by ghosts, as 
rumors that corpses have been dumped into 
them. How many persons, especially Darkies, 
avoid close proximity with the wells at night. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 
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REWRITE MAGAZINE 


THE Indispensable Tool for Practical Writers 


REWRITE gets good things done, things that 
will help writers (1) to Sell More Stories; (2) 
to go further in their specific fields. 
magazine edited by a writer. 


REWRITE began by sponsoring a Short- 
Short Story Contest. Last month, with 
AMERICAN WEAVE Magazine, it co-spon- 


sored the first annual Durham Poetry Award. 
Its editor has other similar projects in mind. 


For nearly 
writers the 


of Effective 
Complete File 


4 years REWRITE 


Practical, 


work 


not do without it.’ 


Five years (50 issues), $4.50. 


Subscription, $1 per year. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New) 50c. 
Special Trial Bundle (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
No Postcard Correspondence. 
policy protects you. 


NO FREE COPIES. 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed’”’ 
terms for Handicapped Writers and Veterans. 
Competent, Detailed Service 
3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3, 
“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
show.”’ Several Workshop Groups and 


frankness you 


More Personal Conferences than ever before. 
Service a Specialty. Get in Touch with me today. It pays. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


44 Langdon S 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 


Writers Qounsel Service 


t., (Tro.'4858) Cambridge 38, 


A National Institution Since 1929. 


It’s Practical. 


Specific Fundamentals 
Writing and Selling. The 
(a few copies out of print) 
makes this large amount of helpful and per- 
manently valuable material available to writ- 
ers at the cost of practically one textbook. 

REW RITE is the by-product of an “ 
ing” critic’s day-by-day 
editors, publishers and other teachers of writ- 
ing. Hundreds of | writers are saying “I could 


with writers, 


Club Rates. 


plus return stage. 


A writer’s 


has shown 


outstand- 


Spec.al 


Prompt 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on MHam- 
mermill. 16-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 


proof read. 


discount over 10,000 


Hotel Pfister 


Mailed flat. 


Elite or Pica Type 


Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 











"SONGWRITERS" 


Lyrics to your Melodies, 


Melodies to 


Profession4l work, Guaranteed to please 


ments, 


Details and lite 


1300 Lodi St., 


Recordings. 


Reasonable charge 
rature free. 


EDWARD MADDEN 


Syracuse 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 
to submit manuscripts for FR ° 
be returned promptly if easel unavailable 
will be submitted to reliable publishers. 


CONSULT US 

We invite you 
Manuscripts will 
If accepted they 


NEW WRITERS WELCOME, 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


30 Church St., 








Suite 439, 


Established 101 





NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
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“LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU”’ 


The NEW Book by Charles Carson 
With a Foreword by Jack Woodford 


In YOUR LIFE are many unforgettable experi- 
ences, You have wanted to share them, to know 
that in later years your memories will live in the 
thoughts of others. Not only does the author 
of this book prove that you have a story worth 
writing—he really helps you write it! 

Here are some of the things you will learn: 

(1) How stories from YOUR LIFE may be 
written and sold as novels, factual books, maga- 
zine articles, radio plays, etc. 

(2) How your story should be constructed, and 
the category in which it should be placed to 
make it commercial. 

(3) The ONLY THREE WAYS of publishing 
your book, 

This book is instructive but not dull, pungent 
but never racy. The one-and-only Jack Wood- 
ford thought enough of it to place his name on 
the flyleaf; need we say more? $2.00 postpaid from 

WRITER'S DIGEST 





22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





TWELVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Professional manuscript typing Prompt — accurate — 
neat. Sditing if requested. Heavy bond paper, carbon 
free. Mailed flat. Five cents per hundred words, mini- 
mum fifty cents. Return postage appreciated. Poetry, 
lc per line, 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a 
successful songwriter, INVESTI- 
GATE OUR OFFER NOW!!! 


This is What We Offer: 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 

arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 

ten. They are well known for their work in Holly- 

wood Motion Picture Studios and on the radio. 

Our many satisfied clients are proof of the excel- 

lence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EXAMI- 

NATION or write for full details. DO IT NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-K P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 














Letters From Editors 
(Continued from page 30) 

Outlined plans for Junior-Senior High School 
banquets or receptions built around a certain 
theme. Themes needed now are to be built 
around (1) Southern Plantation; (2) St. Patrick’s 
Day Party; (3) Valentine Party; (4) Kentucky 
Derby; (5) Knights of the Round Table; (6) 
Holiday Inn; (7) April Showers. These themes 
should include program speeches for toastmaster 
and others on program, suggested entertainment 
decorations, etc., all built around the certain 
theme. Before submitting material for these 
themes, I suggest you write us, telling us which 
theme you have in mind, and we will send you 
a sample of theme showing the general outline 
we desire, 

All material must be submitted before October 
1, 1944, for consideration this year and sooner 
if possible. Reading of manuscripts will be taken 
up on’ the basis of the order in which they are 
received. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at rates varying, depending a great deal on how 
much revision is necessary for our need. 

We might also consider manuscripts on plays, 
suitable for high school production. 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope must be 
included for return of unused articles. Address 
all articles to: 

Husert A. Stump, 
Stump Printing Company, 
School Publishers, 
South Whitley, Indiana. 
Variety 
Sir: 

The following information may be of interest 
to your readers: 

All editorial and art material for the following 
magazines should now be sent to and billed to 
Editorial Features, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., instead of the various publishing 
companies involved: American Championship 
Crosswords, Band Leaders, Cheers, Cross-Words 
and Contest News, Current Astrology, Dime 
Crosswords, Fifty Crosswords, Keep "Em Laugh- 
ing, Pocketful of Pepper, Smiles, What’s Cookin’, 
Yoo Hoo. 

All material for Band Leaders is being taken 
care of by Harold Hersey, Band Leaders’ Fea- 
tures Editor. If you have interesting, good pho- 
tographs or an illustrated article about some pop- 
ular member of the band world, you are cordially 
invited to write Harold Hersey, describing the 
material to him. 

All material for American Championship 
Crosswords, Cross-Words and Contest News, Dime 
Crosswords and Fifty Crosswords is under the 
supervision of Walter H. Holze, Puzzle Features 
Editor. At the present time, he is in the market 
for “Whodunit” stories . . . short-short stories 
which, in approximately 1300 words, build up a 
mystery and develop all the clues necessary to 
solve the mystery (including false clues, of 
course )—then have it stop short and give readers 
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an opportunity to see if they can find the cul- 
prit—winding up with approximately 300 words 
in which the story reaches its conclusion and ex- 
plains who done it, why, and what the clues 
were. $25.00 is paid on publication date for all 
rights for all such stories accepted and printed. 

There is very little demand for crossword 
puzzles for these magazines, However, expert 
constructors are invited to send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for current crossword puzzle 
requirements. 

All material for Cheers, Keep “Em Laughing, 
Pocketful of Pepper, Smiles, What’s Cookin’, and 
Yoo Hoo is under the supervision of Harold Her- 
sey, who is Humor Features Editor. No text 
matter is needed for these magazines, but he is 
always interested in receiving batches of car- 
toons (roughs if you prefer) dealing with army 
or navy humor, girlies, etc. With so many humor 
magazines, quite a number of cartoons can be 
used at one time. $3.00 is paid on date of pub- 
lication for each cartoon used. 

All material for Current Astrology magazine 
is under the supervision of Walter H. Holze, 
Astrology Editor. At the present time he is not 
in the market for any material for this magazine. 

W. H. Houze, 
Editorial Features, Inc., 
215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Returned Soldier Prize Contest 
Sir: 

Random House announces a prize contest for 
present and discharged members of the armed 
forces of $2,500 for the best book on the general 
subject of the return and readjustment to civilian 
life. The prize of $2,500 will be over and above 
the normal royalties which will be paid under the 
provisions of the usual publisher’s contract. 

The contest will be open to active or dis- 
charged members of the armed forces of the 
United States and Allied and liberated nations 
who have served anywhere in any capacity. Both 
fiction and non-fiction will be considered, The 
publishers feel that the problems of the return 
to civilian life and the adjustments to be made 
by the vast number of men and women serving 
in the military and naval units will dominate the 
life of the civilized world for years to come and 
that many epoch-making books will come out of 
it. Obviously, such books could deal with any or 
all of the following problems: economics, poli- 
tics, and social, domestic, moral, psychological 
and spiritual readjustment. 

Closing date for the contest is May 31, 1945. 


Prize ContTeEsT EpITor, 
Random House Inc., 
20 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 








WRITER’S SERVICE 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy ac lur 
Send copy with payment t rv 
or before August 10 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 4ist St., 
New York City. 


WISHBONES WANTED! Old 
badges. Profits to Disabled Veterans. 
Wishbones. Postage 
Harriet Marriage, Mullinville, 


lady makes patriotic 
Help! Send 
refunded. Badges 25c each. 
Kansas. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 des gn, for 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, M-chigan. 

GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 

prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. jobs, simple 
questions, complex investigations, genealogy, ghost- 
writing, all expertly handle "3 John Crehore, Box 
2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


National Ar 


HELP—We need Race System Articles and Racing 
Success Stories for Horse and Jockey Monthl 
the Race Players System ‘“Bible.”” Pay on accept- 
ance. Box 10, Van Nuys, California. 

$500.09 Back Yard Gar- 

Lightning Speed 





ANYONE can earn up to 
dening. Stamp brings particulars. 
fg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. 


Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 


Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. Also books, book- 


lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamp 
accepted.) Cicerone’s 863 First Avenue, New 
York 17. 


GENUINE Leather Zipper Tobacco Pouch. 


Seconds 


of our regular $1.00 quality. Only 59c. Money- 
back guarantee. Send for Free Smoker’s Catalog 
Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, Z-14, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 
3623 Dickens, Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER End-of-Page Indicator, 50c. Norris 
C. Ingalls, 82 Purchase St., Newburyport, Mass. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves plot problems, Folio shows how. Price 50 
cents. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 


PUBLISH YOUR POEMS in 
authors share expense, submit on 
— Box 215, Church Street Annex, 

ity. 


“Penpoint Serenade”; 
approval. Post 
New York 


WOULD like to contact owner of home recording 
— Will pay for recordings requested. Box 
-10, 


YOUNG WOMAN interested in writing and fond of 
books and music would like to hear from woman 
with similar interests. Box 5 


NEED CASH? Spare-time home work, profitable, 
interesting; details, 50c. Research Bureau, 3456 
W. 116th St., Chicago 43, Illinois. 


WRITER'S 








framing, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
































































Dicks! 


150 detailed markets from 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 
Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 


agency records. 25c. 
N. ¥. C. 19. 


experience 
methods, 
Stamp 


$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, 
markets. Photographs for illustration. 


brings particulars. How to write “Quiz Questions 
That Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis. (Formerly Ran- 


dalph, Wis.) 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 


Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

PERPLEXED? Retired physician, psychologist, 
writer, helps. $1. Bimbashi Smith, Box 773, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

MEXICO BOUND, Spanish-speaking young man, 
writer, publicity, advertising, invites any assign- 
ments, temporary or permanent. Box Y-8. 


TEN Mail Order Magazines and Four Hobby Maga- 


zines, fourteen publications in all, sent postpaid, 
for 25 cents. The year’s biggest bargain in 
profitable reading. Monmouth Publishing Co., 


Gloucester, New Jersey. 


LEARN SHORTHAND—Sensational alphabet method 
typing included. Complete, 35c. Jones, 1210-X 
Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 


PIONEER CONTACT SERVICE—A dignified, pleas- 
ant way to make new friendships, develop romance. 
Lonely and sincere men and women, write today 
for the share of happiness you d-sire. No po t- 
card inquiries answered. Address: Pioneer Publi- 
cations, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 


Wilmar, Minn. 
IF IT’S MONEY YOU WANT, free particulars. 
Wisdom Publications, Box 572, No. Adams, Mass. 


“SEXOLOGY” MAGAZ:iNE — Intimate problems 
frankly discussed, Fully illustrated. Year’s sub- 
scription, $3.00. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Val- 
ley, N 


CARTOONS drawn from your gags by professional 
artist, $1.00 each. Cressman, Washington, N 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal, Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s bcoks. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POETS, ATTENTION! Acquaint yourself with active 
verse writers. Join the Verse Club. One dcllar 
gives you names of twenty corresponding members 
and life membership. (Stamps accepted.) Patricia 
Healy, 33 West Jackson St., Tucson, Arizona. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time, Homework Moneymakers! 
Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete instructions, 
25c. Homework Publications, 814 44th Ave., San 
Francisco. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS—Send handwriting and 
One Dollar to Karin, Box 144, Jefferson, Iowa. 


HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. Composer, 
recommended by world-famous authority, will 
tutor limited number of serious students. Personal 
correspondence. References exchanged, Box 502, 
La Crescenta, California. 


I AM A CRIPPLE and would appreciate the loan of 
books—anything about writing. Box Y-9. 


JOIN QUILL CLUB, 25c. 2601 Russell St., 
California. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL POETRY GROUP—For Pres- 
tige and Various Benefits. Write Anton Romatka, 
25 West Third St., New York 12, 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 


Berkeley, 
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for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


MAN CAN HAVE ALL FREEDOM right here on 
earth via the truth. Send one dollar and learn of 
the way of life that means all freedom. E, ~ 
Gentry, 3100 Concord Street, Beaumont, Texas. 


WANTED—Private mailing address in business sec- 
tion Jacksonville, Fla. Box Y-2. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—This little book 
that tells how is yours for $1.00 postpaid. Order 
from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, Pomona, 
California. 


YOUR PLOTS, IDEAS developed into salable scripts, 
$2.00 per thousand words. Estelle Patillo, Clanton, 
Alabama. 


YOUTHIFYING SECRETS—How to retain and re- 
gain youth, How to be extremely happy, How to 
find a husband, How to live a different life, How 
to successfully marry younger men, How to be a 
Super-woman. Each $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 
B. Thompson, P. O. Box 535, Newburyport, Mass. 


WANTED — Correspondence collaborators to share 
profits with author-lyricist, Box Y-7. 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chicago. 


“HYGIENE OF MARRIAGE,” $1.00. Intimate Au- 
thoritative, Illustrated. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring 
Valley, N. Y 


WANTED—MANUSCRIPT for Self-Help Books, 
Folios, Instruction Courses. Outright purchase. 
State price, subject, number words. Triseel-Hey- 
man, 434 So. Boylston St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


RADIO WRITER, 28, single, nice looking, wants to 
meet educated, attractive lady writer under 35. 
Box Y-4. 


$49.45 A DAY! I’ve earned that writing simple 
fillers for CORCNET, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, etc. My sincere desire is to help others do 
likewise. Detailed instructions, plus 200 PAYING 
MARKETS, $1.00. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, enjoya- 
ble pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if not 
satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, Anderson, 
South Carolina. 


WOODWARD ALUMNUS, lady writer, wishes pen 
pals in Cincinnati area and everywhere. Plotto for 
sale, soiled, worn, $4.00, Box Y-5. 


GIVE YOUR STORIES THE RIGHT COLOR. Large, 
complete and authentic Carnival and Show Busi- 
ness slang list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 25c and 
stamped envelope, please. Fields, 811 Agatite St., 
Chicago 40, Ill, 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy ‘“Writer’s 
Friend,” containing valuable writing and market- 
ing tips. Postal request okay. Also, at 25c each, 
all five $1.00—Super-Plotter, How To Get Inspira- 
tion, Poetry For Profit, Formula and Markets for 
(1) Short-Shorts, (2) Juveniles. Will Heideman, 
Dept. D, New Ulm, Minn. 


ADULT SEX LITERATURE—S50c each; four for 
$1.75: ‘‘Sex-Marriage Guide”; ‘‘Sex Love Life”; 
“Mechanics of Sex”; ‘“‘Sex and You.” Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y 


YOUNG MAN, 30, college education, would like to 
correspond with stable young lady with sense of 
humor and culture interested in platonic matri- 
mony. Box Y-6.. 

WAS JESUS’ EGOISM HIS FATAL FLAW ?—Of- 

fended? Indifferent? E. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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SURELY there must be amateur writers in New 
York City and my vicinity. Object: Club. Man, 
25. Write Hal Stevens, 220 52nd St., West New 
York, N. J. 


“OH, WAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US.” 
Get a caricature of yourself or friends, 11 in. by 
13 in. framed. Drawn by a well-known American 
artist. Postpaid anywhere in U. S. for $5.00. Send 
a photograph, list of characteristics, hobbies and 
any other revealing information. MacDougal Studio, 
127 MacDougal St., New York 12, New York. 


ORPHAN GIRLS with good habits, character, dis- 
position, between 17 and 30, wanted for penpals. 
Mervin Lyans, 1370 Alamitos Ave., Long Beach 6, 
California. 


WANTED—Persons interested in Utopian schemes 
of social reform. T. Dufus, Banning, Calif. 


USED BOOKS WANTED: ALL phases historical 
West. Stuart Friedman, 2139 Southwest 25th St., 
Miami 33, Fla. 





F. A. SMITH, O. D. Mental Distresses—Health Con- 
sultant—Personal Capacities Measured—Perscnil 
Problems Solved. Offerings accepted. State fully 
your need. P. O. Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR MATERIAL and gags written 
to order. Radio, Stage, and Cartooning. Any sub- 
ject. Twenty years experience. Fields, 811 Agatite 
St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


HOLLYWOOD MALE, 28, wants to meet nice, sin- 
cere female (Los Angeles vicinity) who enjoys the 
writings of Brantome, Balzac, Stendahl, De Laclos, 
Zola, Huysmans, Maupassant, Flaubert, Gautier, 
Turgeniev, Smollett. Box Y-1. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writing, etc., $1.00. 
(Postpaid).) Scott, Box 31-A, Melbourne, Florida. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
or Defense Stamps for details and markets. The 
Writer’s Service, Box 1355 Lubbock, Texas. 


WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS pertaining to hobos 
and life on ‘“‘The Road.” 25c ea., 3 for 50c. V. L. 
Webb, 109 Wash. St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beautiful 
greeting cards, folders—100, $1.75. Details with 
generous usable samples, 25c. HOBBYCRAFT 
STUDIO, Donelson, Tennessee. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 25 best markets, free maga- 
zine sources, instructions, 25c. 75 markets, etc., 
50c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y 


MAN, forties, West Coast, would like correspond- 
ence with lady engaged in writing and small scale 
ranching. Box Y-11. 


GUARANTEED, Depression Proof, Home Business. 
a” rae 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. a 

PROFESSIONAL MORALIST — Advice personal 
problems—dollar donation. Rev. T. Connelly, Box 
267, Livingston, Mont. 


“PLOTS WITH POWER” —Bringing you a living 
vitalized foundation for your story. I offer you the 
best in plots—-August orders will receive special 
attention. Send story-idea and $3. “In business 
since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


QUIT TOBACCO HABIT, no drugs or chemicals to 
take. Inclose $1 bill or money order for particu- 
lars with stamped addressed envelope. J. ; 
Prouty, P. O. Box 343, Auburn, Calif. 
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YOUR PERSONALITY is expressed in your hand- 


writing. Detailed analysis $1.00. Box 353, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 
SPECIAL PRINTING for Authors. Controversial 


Booklet “On the Train,” 10c. Geo. Gullock, Vine- 


land, 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. Heuse of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HOLLYWOOD NEEDS SIMPLE GAGS FOR 
SHORTS: PAY $25 each. Name of studio, kinds 
wanted, how to submit, samples and instruction. 
Bulletin 128, 25c. “How to Write, Where to Sell 
Cartoon Gags,” 25c; “Best 25 Humor Markets,” 
25c; “Cartoon Calendar,” 25c; “Five Principles 
of Gag-Plotting,” 50c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 





RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Government agencies, etc. Odd 
jobs. Both simple and complex questions an- 
swered thoroughly. Ghostwriting. Low rates. 
Lionel Koppman, 2150 Florida Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, ° 

GO INTO BUSINESS — Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 





PLOTS—Do not let the lack of a plausible, realistic, 
dramatic plot keep you from attaining the success 
in story writing that you desire. Send a bio- 
graphical sketch of yourself and $3.00 for an 
original, distinctive, especially-tailored story-plot. 
—James G. Whitehurst, 919 Front Street, Beau- 
fort, North Carolina. 





BACHELOR—37, with nothing to offer except the 
prospect of making life interesting and happy for 
some lonely lady, prefer she be ne. eply 
treated with utmost confidence. Box Y-12 





ORIGINAL METHOD Painting designs on neckties, 
textiles, simple, inexpensive, permanent, 50c. Oil 
paintings exchanged for books. Alby, 1374 East 
8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks rewrit- 
ing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The Oaks,” 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 





YOUR CHARACTER, personality, and intellect make 
your handwriting what it is. Cand id, discerning 
analysis, $1.00. O. Box 925, Sherman Oaks, 
California. 





YOUR STORY IDEA plotted according to formula: 
Characters characterized, factors for and against 
included, obstacles and climax plainly explained; 
Short story or book length. $3.00, short; $20.00, 
book. Rene Jean deBray, Little Bohemia, 635 
Merchant Street, San Francisco, California. 





stating 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, 
reasonable 


quantity wanted. Distinctive work, 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 





LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, III. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, 7, Calif. 





STAY YOUNG! Treatise on cause and prevention of 
premature old age from the writings of Madam 
Curie and other famous authorities. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. STAYOUNG FOUNDATION, Barto, Pa. 





WRITER, ex-actress, widow, unencumbered, fiftyish; 
like friendship refined American gentleman. Mrs. 
Retd, 137 West 82nd, New York. 


PROFITABLE—To write letters. Earn from $1 to 
$500. Market list, 25c. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 





PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed, 50c each. N. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 





READY CASH FOR HUMOROUS IDEAS, gags, 
jokes, verse. Full details, dime. GERARD’S, 710 
Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 





WOMAN STENOGRAPHER, 
and contesting; desires 
middle-aged gentleman. 


interested in writing 
correspondence with 
Box Y-11. 





MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. Put God’s thoughts in 
yours. Correspondence study toward a degree. No 
fees or charges whatever. The world’s only school 
accrediting Bible memory. Free catalogue. The 
American Divinity Academy, Inc., 648 East Mon- 
roe Street, Franklin, Indiana. 





MEET NEW FRIENDS—Through our Personal Serv- 
ice dedicated to the promotion of interesting 
friendships. Discriminating clientele, all religious 
faiths. Ask us about our special free membership 
plan extended to college men over 40 and young 
ladies under 26 — no obligation. Associates in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Write today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week- 
day from 10 a, m. to 9 p. m. American Service, 
236 West 70th Street (Dept. W. D.) New York 
City, telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 





OIL COLORING — 8x10, $1.00; State 


colors. Box Y-13. 


5x7, 75c. 





“WORDS CAN DETERMINE A NATION’S DES- 
TINY”—This masterly treatise, showing how to 
greatly increase the convincing power of words, 
will lead you to become more accomplished in the 
mighty science of persuading men! Price 25c. Send 
to: KANE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Bradford, 


enna, 





THROUGH projection of Astral Therapy thousands 
have received relief from mental and physical dis- 


orders. Write today. Love offering. Institute of 
—— Therapy, 301 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, 
exas. 





MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING a trade magazine, 
home; spare time; small capital starts you. Dime 
brings sample, interesting details. Lorraine Mc- 
Zeal, 3155 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





STORIES FOR SALE—Vignettes, short-shorts, and 
longer. $1.00 per script. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 





TALL gentleman wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





LEARN HOW REVELATION may enrich your life. 
Broaden your perspective. Gain knowledge of the 





Invisible Universe and your place in it. Donation. 
Address EINDOO, Helotes, Texas. 
“LETTER WRITING MY HOBBY.” Will write 


make-believe letters or write to anyone anywhere 
for you. Inform me likes, dislikes, birthdays, etc. 
Inquire Lorraine McZeal, 3155 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











SONG WRITERS 


Get my professional touch to your words and melody or 
let me compose melody and furnish piano arrangement. 
Get my proof now that 4 of my songs alone sold over a 


HALF MILLION phonograph records led by VICTOR. 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ava., Chicage 47, Ili 











Writer’s Digest is yeur best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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first hundred winners will be announced in September. 
Big names, little names and unknowns are among the prize winners. 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
i111 
112 
113 
114 


PRIZE WINNERS, 101—200 


All scripts submitted to the Writer’s Dicest short-short story contest have been returned. The 


Amelia Snyder McIntyre 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 
Rachel Rubin 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Charles A. Wilson 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lancaster 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 
Mr, Winfred L. Van Atta 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

M. F. Elliott 

Detroit 1, Mich. 

Mrs. Keith Brahe Wiley 
Earlysville, Va. 

C. L. Blair 

North Olmsted, Ohio 
Glenn H. Wichman 

Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
Hazel and Ben Wilson 
Quincy, Il. 

Sidney C. Hutchison 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Alma Kay Weber 
Sharon, Pa. 

Robert Crispin Glenn 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Jonathan Turtz 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lorena Ann Olmsted 
Sacramento, Calif. 

A. Fordon 

Lockland, Ohio 

Mrs. Ben Wilson 
Quincy, Il. 

C/I E.-Klanderud 
Vernon, Texas 

Frances Starbuck 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Fred R. Neergaard 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Rebecca Phillips 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Mrs. Louise Nolan 
Paducah, Ky. 

Morton Glick 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Steve Lynch 

Utica 3, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frank Burgess 
Des Moines 14, Iowa 
Mrs. Susan F. Redfearn 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Miss Irene Sunderland 
Clackamas, Oregon 
Thomas Edmondson 
Teaneck, N. Jersey 
Hope M. Fraser 
Marietta, Ohio 


Amy Morse 
Detroit 15, Mich. 


1 Gertrude Hughes 


Pawtucket, R, I. 
C. R. Gatewood 
Dannemora, N. Y. 


Miss A. Martha Davis 
Westfield, Mass. 


134 


140 
141 





Del Power 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Ernest Dickey 
Dayton 9, Ohio 

Beth Kramer 

New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. John A. Curtis 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
Jane M. Moser 
Omaha 3, Nebr. 

Miss Madeline Corse 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte Straus 
Bristol, Penna. 
M/Sgt. Robert C. Ferguson 
Camp Wolters, Texas 


2 Pearl Sanders 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Samuel M. Greenlaw 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Francis C. Zuiker 
Chicago, Ill. 


5 J. J. Meany 


Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth Gale 
Hackensack, N. Jersey 
Rita F. Dyke 

Seattle 7, Wash. 
Maude G. Woodward 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Mrs. Billie H. Grigg 
Baltimore 24, Md. 
Clyde Ormond 

Rigby, Idaho 

James A. Guest 
Pensacola, Fla. 

E. A. King 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Barry Scobee 

Fort Davis, Texas 
Katherine Dissinger 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


5 Charles Didway 


Brownfield, Texas 
Margaret McCulloch 
Salem, Oregon 

C. M. Harsh 

Coshocton, Ohio 

M. Mattox Keithley (Mrs. ) 
Manitou Springs, Colorado 
Pvt. Z. N. Tuttler 

Camp Lee, Va. 

Mr. J. Bain 

Canton 4, Ohio 

Miss Mabel Burke 
Herington, Kansas 


2 Julia Bailey 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
Scipi Squire 
Honolulu 33, T. H. 
Dr. D. W. Stephens 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 


5 Jeanne Donovan 


Arlington, Va. 
T/Sgt. George C. Ebbert 
Tampa 8, Fla. 


167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
17 


nN 


180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 


© 


19 


191 





Following are the winners from 101 to 200. 


Ethel C. Poppe 

West Brownsville, Pa. 

R. W. Nealey 

Upr. Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. Johnnie Sturges 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Clayre and Michel Lipman 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Mrs. W. R. Bright 

Saint Louis 12, Mo. 
Lowell G, Stone 

Elyria, Ohio 

Edward J. Rutan 
Millville, N. J. 

Mrs. L. Juliet Young 
Vancouver B. C., Canada 
Aaron Dudley 
Lynwood, Calif. 

Everett W. Otto 

East Orange, N. J. 
Howard Metzger 

Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
Mrs. Robert L. Holgren 
Eureka, Montana 

Dr. George W. Mikulas 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Clair Moyer 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


E. D. Bueker 
East Moline, IIl. 
C. B. May 


Des Plaines, Ill. 

Priscilla I. Tucker 
Bayard, New Mexico 
Mrs. Eva J. Evans 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Miss Viola V. Messmer 
West Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Perry O. Hanson, Jr. 
Burt, Iowa 

George B. Benner 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Mrs. Lettie H. Rogers 
Greensboro, N. Car. 
Robert Wise 

Seattle 88, Wash. 

Lieut. R. C. Henry 
Helena, Montana 

Mrs. Josef Urban 

Palo Alta, Calif. 

Pfc. Don Madden 
Oceanside, Calif. 
Dorothy C. Drew 
Lufkin, Texas 

Mrs. William Vandermey 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Dorothy Rhoads 

Rock Island, IIl. 

Anna Mang 

Superior, Wis. 

Nellie Foster Seibert 
Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. May Brown 
Earlimart, Calif. 

Miss Ruth Mae Baker 
Temple, Texas 

Mrs, Edith Ward Felsted 
Poston, Arizena 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We use 500 
to 2500-word stories that will appeal to farm 
boys between the ages of 14 and 24. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in one 
month. Payment is 4c a word, on publication.” 

Boys Today, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Ten- 
nessee. Alfred D. Moore, Editor. Issued weekly; 
75c a year. “We use 2700-word stories of inter- 
est to boys, 12 to 15 years of age, Also 1000- 
word articles of general interest. We buy pho- 
tographs and poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is lc a word.” 

The Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. Francis E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. ‘“‘We use fiction, about 2000 words, ap- 
pealing to boys, 12 to 17 years of age; also 
serials about 6500 words. Historical, educational, 
scientific, etc., articles, 1500 words, also used. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry, Report in 
thirty days. Payment is Yec a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Catholic Miss, 25. Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. Harry H. Long, 
Editor. Issued September to June inclusively; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use stories for 
girls, 11 to 17 years of age, 2000 to 2500 words 
and 7500-word serials. Sports, school back- 
ground, adventure, teen-age social difficulties, 
with characters 16 or 17 years of age. No ro- 
mance—boy-girl or dates. We also use historical 
articles, preferably Catholic background or of 
general interest to girls. No poetry, and no fillers 
under 750 words. We buy photographs—they 
greatly assist sale. Report in three weeks, Pay- 
ment is Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. Francis E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use fiction, about 1500 words, ap- 
pealing to boys and girls of 9 and 10 years of 
age: mysteries, historical, adventure, humor, etc. 
Also historical, Catholic, educational, scientific, 
etc., articles appealing to the above age group. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 





thirty days. Payment is Y2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Frances W. Marks, Editor. 


3 


Issued 10 times yearly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories for children from 3 to 12. 
Series of stories built around central characters, 
each story complete in itself. In age ranges, 4-6, 
7-10, 8-10, 10-12. We do not buy photographs, 
are overstocked on poetry, and do not want arti- 
cles at present. Report in one month. Payment 
is Yec to 2c a word, according to merit, after 
publication.” 

Children’s Friend, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor, 
Issued weekly; 50c a year. Sunday School paper 
for boys and girls, 8 to 12 years old. “We use 
stories of interest and value to this age group, 
religious tone preferred. Also articles with same 
requirements. We use some photographs and a 
little poetry. Report in three or four days. Pay- 
ment is $2.50 to $3.00 per thousand words, 
after acceptance.” 

Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois, Natalie Dunning, Managing 
Editor. Issued weekly. A religious publication 
for children, 6 to 9 years old. “We use 700- 
900-word stories. Fairy stories taboo. Also buy 
picture stories, games, and how-to-make-it fea- 
tures. Articles, 300 to 600 words long, contain- 
ing information or things to do, make or play 
are also used. We buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in one to three weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance; Y2c a word 
and up on article material.” 

Forward, 932 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. R. Miriam Brokaw, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 2c copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories of 2500 to 3000 words, slanted for older 
teens and early twenties: adventure, boy-and- 
girl problems and fun treated from a construct- 
ive viewpoint, sports, seasonal. Also 1000-word 
articles, accompanied by clear glossy prints, on 
any subject of interest to older young people: 
biography, popular science, youth activities, etc. 
We buy religious and nature poetry, also photo- 
graphs. Report in one month. Payment is c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Friend, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
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copy; 80c a year, “We use articles up to 1500 
words on biographies, history, science, and other 
subjects of interest to juveniles from 9 to 15 
years of age. We buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in one month. Payment is about 4c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Ronald E. Osborn, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. Religious periodical for 
Sunday School adults and young people. “We 
do not use a great deal of fiction, but stories 
should be 2500 words or less. We use some 
feature articles, about 1000 words and some 
photographs, Some short poetry, 20 lines or less, 
is also used. Report within a week usually 
Payment is $3.50 per thousand words, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Highway, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Frances Woolery and Paul R. Kidd, 
Editors. Issued weekly; 75c a copy. For teen 
ago boys and girls of the Christian (Disciples of 
Christ) churches. “We use short stories, 2000 
to 2500 words, characters preferably young peo- 
ple (both boys and girls) 12 to 17. Normal 
interests and situations related to young people 
should be used. Also use articles, 100 to 1000 
words (illustrated if possible): leisure time activ- 
ities, biographical, invention and science, inter- 
esting stories behind well known persons and 
places, vocational interests, interesting projects 











COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Your criticism of 
my book proves that you are 
a great guy," writes Jane Nel- 
son, of Ohio. “Kathryn Brush 
told me once it took a reliable 
agent to sell a book, and that 
is exactly what | think you are.” 
And Abbey Giggey, author of 
THIS 1S OUR DAY, writes, 
"| have received many criticisms from literary agents, 
but yours is the only one that was clear enough for 
me to follow in making revisions," 

LATEST SALES: Something of a record: Three $500 
advances in one week. $250 for radio rights (half 
hour show on major network) for THE CAT SAW 
MURDER, detective book | placed some time ago. 
Look for MEDDLING MAVERICK by Fred East, pub- 
lished this month by Dutton. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: peo: « the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length; (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 2 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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What About Yours? 


For four years Hitler had it all his own 
way—on his front. In two months, on our 
front, look what's happened! 

How long have YOU been fighting that 
one-sided writing battle without opening 
YOUR second front—the one on which you 
can win, because the odds are all in your 
favor? In short, the writing front suited to 
you? “Thanks to your criticism of other 
stories of mine, the novelette has sold on 
its first trip," writes W. C. Lee of Nebraska. 


Years fighting alone against odds on his own front 
—in a couple of months we turned the tables, and 
he is on his own second front, with the odds 
switched. 


Four first sales in the past week, for authors never 
in print before, plus repeat sales for writers whose 
second fronts | have helped open—for a total of $857. 

And Guanetta Gordon, of Kansas, says, “Yours is 
the most constructive criticism | have ever received 
from anyone. . | don't give idle praise. Most 
criticisms | have received from other critics have 
not been satisfactory to me, and | am pleased 
beyond words.” 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

As I have done for so many others, it's likely I'll 
find your true second front when | know enough about 
you. It took me years to develop | present sys'em. 
Best way is to tell me about yourself when you send 
me your manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Once 
1 decide where your true talent lies, we go to town— 
which is why | cove made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other 
top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, 
the feature and the various specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After 
1 make a couple of sales for you, | IF YOU SELL--- 
drop all fees. My rates for personal, 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- regularly, you 
: . can be developed 
sion, and experienced marketing of for the better 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- aying markets. 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any any of my pro- 
script; 50¢ per thousand words there- fessionals came 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember to me after hav- 
that my work with thousands of au- ing made a few 
sales on their 
thors has made every one of your own, Wilte ma 
writing difficulties familiar to me. full particulars 
Send me your best manuscripts now about yourself. 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* No fees. 
*My Zone Number is !7. 

















A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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undertaken by church groups of teen age young 
people, general information. We also use de- 
votional, seasonal, humorous, general poems, not 
longer than 20 lines, and photographs and ‘pic- 
ture stories’ told with from 4 to 8 photographs 
with brief accompanying article or story—of ad- 
venture, travel, sports, science, vocations, built 
around the interests of teen age boys and girls, 
Clear glossy prints desired. Report in one to 


three weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 
Junior Life, 8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 
3, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 


weekly; 65c a year. ‘We use stories, about 1800 
words, for boys and girls, 9 to 12 years of age. 
Now interested in late fall and winter fiction 
with adventure, heroism, and good moral im- 
plication—character building, etc. No serials. 
Overstocked on articles. We use only a 
poems and occasionally buy photographs. Report 
in a few weeks Payment is 4c to 4c 
a word, after acceptance.” 

Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. Issued 
weekly, 35c a year. Sunday School paper for 
boys and girls, 5 to 7 years of age. “We use 
stories, religious tone preferred, not over 450 
words. We buy photographs and poetry. Report 
in three or four days. Payment is $3 per thou- 
sand words, sometimes more, after acceptance.” 

Little Learner’s Paper, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. Natalie Dunning, 
Managing Editor, Issued weekly. Religious pub- 
lication for children, 4 to 6 years of age. “We 
use 600 to 700-word stories. Fairy stories taboo. 
Also 200-300-word articles, very simple infor- 
mational type. We buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in one to three weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance; 2c a word 
and up on article material.” 

Our Little Folks, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy. “We use short filler material of 
interest to children from 6 to 12 years of age. 
We buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
one month, Payment is about %c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Our Young People, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 80c a year. Sunday School paper 
for boys and girls 13, 14, and over. “We use 
1600-word stories of interest and value to boys 
and girls in this age group, religious tone pre- 
ferred. Article requirements are about the same. 
We buy some photographs and poetry. Report 
in three or four days. Payment is $3 per thou- 
sand words and up.” 


few 


usually. 


Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
City 22. Julie Neal, Fiction Editor. Issued week- 
ly during school term; 5c a copy; 85c a year. 
“We use boy and girl adventure stories with a 
slightly educational background of geography, 
history or civic life. 1000 words per issue. Now 
using units of 16 stories either in serial form or 
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with a common cast or scene. Articles are staff- 
written. We do not buy poetry and rarely buy 
photographs except from agencies. Report in 
about a week. Payment is $25 a page (about 
1000 words) for fiction.” 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Don Sharkey, Editor. Issued 
weekly during school year. “We use short stories, 
not over 2000 words, with strong plot: mystery, 
adventure, humor, school life, etc. Also serials, 
2 to 6 chapters of not more than 1000 words 
each, with strong plot and definite climax, Sus- 
pense, if possible, should conclude each chapter. 
Most articles are written on request. Query on 
ideas for articles before writing them. Our 
‘comics’ are on the true type and are short, 
running one, two, or three pages with -eight 
panels on the page, but you must query on 
these first. Topics with a Catholic angle are 
preferred. We are also in the market for a 
limited number of plays, not exceeding 1500 
words in length, suitable for classroom presenta- 
tion. Payment is $25.00 for short stories, $50- 
$125.00 for serials, lc a word and up for non- 
fiction, and $8.00 per page for comic scripts.” 


Second Class Magazines 

The Desert Magazine, 636 State Street, El 
Centro, California. Randall Henderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “The 
type of articles used are regional, educational, 
outdoors, exploration, history, minerals and geo- 
logy, plant and animal life, personality, etc, 
Material limited to desert area of New Mexico, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and the Colorado and 
Mojave deserts of California. Photographs, 
strong contrast, glossy print, 5x7 or larger, must 
accompany manuscripts. Use contributed poetry 
on desert subjects only, and are over-supplied 
at present. Report in an average of one month. 
Payment is lc a word, an average of $2 per 
photo, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Graham C. Thomson, Editor. Issued 
four times yearly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use 1000-word ski stories. Also skiing arti- 
cles, 500 to 1000 words: technical, instructive, 
trips. We buy photographs and occasionally 
poetry, Reports in two weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word, with photos.” 


Experimental Magazines 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Roy Temple House, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year; 
$3.00 for two years. ‘““We use 2000-word articles 
dealing with contemporary writing in languages 
other than English. We print a little poetry 
if it deals with foreign cultures. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in a month. No payment 
except in copies of magazine.” 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, WRITER’S DI 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
EST recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee, 





GRAMMAR AND sn 

Get It Right : . $3.50 
ohn B. Opdycke 

Roget’s. Thesaurus .. 1.00 

Write It Right .. 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simpliea <« Boe 


‘ames C. Fernal 


Writing Good English..... . 2,00 
Berg Esenwein 

Verb ‘Finder sebays Se 

Soule’s Synonyms .. vee Se 

Don’t Say It ; -. Se 


John B. Opdycke 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. ... ..3.50 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed a's i 
Webster’s Dieter, eat 1.25 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement 


Poet’s Handbook .............. 1.49 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse....... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters..... os ae 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
alker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Aune Hamilton 


Points About Poetry.... —— 
Donald G. French 

Verse Writing Simplified... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 2.75 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. . 2.50 


nne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play... sive Qe 
Lajos “— 
Write That Play.......... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin ; eee 
john Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Ti. ... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
New Tec ae of Screen 
Writing : . 3.00 
Lamar 
How to Write ae Sell Film 
Stories .. 350 
Frances Marion — 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary mR 50 
onard Lewis 
Radio Writing .. io ae 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio .. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them .. .. 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
bee > ; : 1.00 
Ralph — 
mie mag > .- So 
ylie 
More x Sree Vastra a 3.00 


Norman Corwin 
Both Sides of the Microphone. . 1.25 
J. S. Hayes @ H. J. Gardner 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short and 4 


Plotto .. 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
eorges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child ; 


: . 3.00 

Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot............ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 





JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 

Writing o. Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
fay Emery Hall 

Writing For Children 1.60 
C.F F. H. Northcroft 

SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell eee 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 


Contest Entries 25 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them 2.50 
cunt Gold 60 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
ee of bas Slang..... 1.00 
Doctor, ema — Hospital 
Story Writers’ Guide — 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide 25 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Cowboy Lingo oo aoe 
pe. R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 50 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Ges Delléet.......5.......5 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning... : 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The oom of Cartooning.... 1.00 
k Thorndike 


Turn ee — Into Money.. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 


Comics and Their Creators..... 2.75 

Maks ~. ——— 00 

Makin aughs Pay 1, 
é. W. i Roe 

Thesaurus of Humor.... .. 2.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Business Paper Writing 2; 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling metnneael 
Feature Articles dts a4 
Helen M. Patterson 


eee. the Magazine Article... 1.50 

haries Carson 

Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 

Chats on Feature Writing. . -« eee 
Harrington 

The Magazine Article.... . 3.00 
Robert Crawford 

Writing Non-Fiction .. ickvs [aa 


Walter S. Campbell 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A 


. M. Mathieu 
1944 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.25 
Editor and Publisher 


Feature Syndicate Section...... .30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You.... . 2,00 
harles Carson 
Miysteny Fiction Oe 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice ee ... 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road ae er, 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 2 ... 3.00 


jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story... 3.00 


Maren Elwoo 


Learning to Write Sr 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Editor Accepts....... o> ae 
Eari Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 

. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique ee 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

This Trade of Writing... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing..... 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Here’s How .......... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves ...... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell.......... 2.00 


Mildred 1. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 


Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Writing for Profit....... os ne 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. 5. Dowst 
The Writing of a. ang 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffm 

Making Manuscripts Salable — 
Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Profitable Publicity coos 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publicity eS 


Henry M. Baus 
Putting “‘It’”’ in the Column. ... 3.00 


en Arid 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Why Write A Novel. . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Dynamics of Drama 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel 

How to Write for Money .. 1.50 





Jack Woodford 
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Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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ARE YOU A TYRO? 


It’s admirable to want to write, but 
financial rewards are extremely slow 
when you must waste valuable hours 


chewing your pencil or pacing the floor, 
trying to “dream up” a workable plot. 
It’s easy to find material on HOW to 
write, but there is very little on WHAT 
to write about. The first requirement of 
any successful story is PLOT. It is im- 
possible to develop an interesting, salable 
story without this foundation. 

Let us solve the tyro’s biggest problem 
lack of plots. We furnish you with a 
workable plot for exactly the type of 
story you want to write. In addition, at 
no extra cost, we supplement your plot 
with helpful suggestions on characteriza- 
tion, locale, setting, climax and denoue- 
ment. Scholarly, confidential, individual 
service by trained, experienced writers. 
Write for free details. 


TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE 
P. O. Box 124 St. Louis 3, Mo. 











Canadians 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spellir 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed fl 
per thousand words; special rates for scripis over 10,000 


me WARS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


g and 


50c 














NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will 
help you produce salable manuscripts. Write 
now for free details. 

ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration 
will be sent, should your materials be adapt- 





Agreement 


able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So, Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 











The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. 
Cary Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. F. Mere- 
dith Dietz, Editor, Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 


copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories from 700 
to 3000 words—no longer: 
ten adventure but not gangster or 
stories around Southern 
Southern atmosphere, 

theme; character stories. We are interested in 
articles on following subjects: definite programs 
or practicable plans for handling juvenile delin- 


romance: well-writ- 
westerns; 
stories with 
modern 


customs; 


preferably of 


changing curriculum in schools to meet 
unusual Southern customs, 


quency; 
after-the-war living; 
people, business adventures, families; humorous 
articles. We need humorous verse and clever 
fillers. Report in one day to two weeks. No 
payment except a subscription and six extra 
copies of the magazine in which the item ap- 
pears, and publicity is sent to the author’s home- 





2 


town newspaper. 


Trails, New York. Fred Lape, 


Q : 
fisperance, 


Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use thoughtful or informative articles 
on wild life or farm life, and poetry in any 


length. No fiction or photographs. Report in a 
week to a month, No payment.” 


Poetry Magazines 
Beat of Wings, 2264 Commonwealth Avenue, 


San Diego 2, California. Alice Bellis, Editor. 


Issued irregularly; 20c a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues. “We use good poetry, preferably under 
10 lines. Slow report. No payment.” 


Pet Magazines 
All-Pets Magazine, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, 
hi M. S. O'Neill, Editor. Issued 
$1.50 a year. “We use 
technical material on breeding, training and feed- 
ng all small pets; i. e., canaries, cage birds, 
cats, dogs, bantams and ornamental fowl, pigeons, 
ies, all types of odd and 


ago 37. Illinois. 





nonthly; 15c a copy 


, rabbits, cav I 
11 pets. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 


2” 















Report in one to three days. No payment. 
Canadian Dogs, 702-3 Castle Building, Mont- 
real, Canada. James R. Yeatman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
non-technical general interest dog stories, with 
adequate illustration, of approximately 1000 
words. On any breed, but more particularly 
non-hunting dogs, Also any type of dog article, 
with illustrations, but not localized, 1000 words. 
We buy poetry. Report in one month. Pay- 
ment is Yec to lc a word, $2.00 per poem, on 
publication.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. W. A. Swallow, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles and essays on any subject deal- 
ing with animals, especially those with humane 
import. Human interest and current event items 
are particularly needed, and also acceptable are 
scripts dealing with oddities of animal life and 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 
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natural history. Articles should be accompanied 
by good illustrations whenever possible, and 
should be under 600 words, We buy photo- 
graphs, which should be sharp, depicting either 
domestic or wild animals in-their natural sur- 
roundings. Also buy verse about animals, about 
4 to 16 lines. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is Yec a word, $1.00 and up for photographs, 
$1.00 and up for verse, on acceptance.” 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Mary E. Scott, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on technical dog subjects, such as 
showing, breeding, nutrition, etc. Photographs 
are bought only on assignment. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in one month, Payment is 25c 
per column inch.” 


Movie Magazines 


Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Helen Gilmore, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not use 
short fiction, but occasionally use serial fiction 
if it has Hollywood background. We use special 
Hollywood features and personality stories on 
Hollywood stars. We buy photographs in some 
instances, but no poetry. Report in ten days 
to two weeks. Good rates.” 


Show Folks’ Magazines 


The Billboard, 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. Claude R. Ellis, Editor, Issued weekly; 
25c a copy; $7.50 a year. “Correspondents are 
appointed to send in spot amusement news. Field 
covers band and vaude grosses, burlesque, car- 
nival, circus, cocktail combos, coin machines, 
corral, fairs and expositions, births, marriages 
and obituaries of showfolk, magic, merchandise, 
music, night clubs, parks, radio, repertoire, rinks, 
roadshow films, ice shows, sponsored events, 
television and vaudeville. Payment is 25c to 40c 
per published inch.” 

Dance Magazine, 520 W. 34th Street, New 
York City. Lucile Marsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use occasional 
stories with dance as background or dancers as 
chief characters, 800 words. All references to 
dance must be authentic. Also interesting and 
authentic articles, 1000 words, on all phases of 
the dance, past and present. Particularly inter- 
ested now in articles on the dance in war. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two months 
Payment is $10, on publication.” 


Picture Magazines 


Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Glenn Hanson, Editor. Distributed monthly to 
high school newspapers. “Since this is a roto- 
gravure picture section, the only material we 
can use is photographs. Unposed pix on high 
school news, scholastic war activities and feature 
pictures get top consideration. All material must 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that pronipts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 


pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER'S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense, saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 





Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











PROMPT — TYPING — NEAT 


Corrections in spelling. 45c a thousand words. Over 
ten thousand words 35c a thousand. Carbon copy and 
extra first page free. Mailed flat. 


ELLSWORTH SERVICE 
P. O. Box 76 Corry, Penna. 











GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 











NON - PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


— whose stories are not selling need 
revision of their scripts 
ity years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored” by me Editors and 
clients freely commend my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one story if you mention this 
month’s Writer's Digest. 











Special Beginner’s Courses in Short 
S$ y Writing and writing for the 
Juvenile Magazines 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 





23 Green Street 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















































have a high school angle. Good clear glossy en- 
largements are preferred—no negatives. Report 
in about three weeks. Payment is $3 per picture, 
on publication.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 


Science and Mechanics, 154 E. Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. W. Baker, Executive Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. ‘Our requirements are very 
much the same as everybody else in this particular 
field, which is a highly specialized one. We buy 
outside material whenever we can get it, which 
is rarely, save in the craft departments where 
we have regular contributors who are wel] estab- 
lished in this field. However, the doors are wide 
open to anyone who wishes to try. We buy 
no fiction, and any writer who expects to make 
a sale in this field should understand first of 
all that the story must be illustrated, as we buy 
manuscripts more on the basis of the illustrations 
than the text. Since our magazine covers the 
fields of science and mechanics, we are interested 
in almost anything that concerns human en- 
deavor, and it must be well illustrated. Report 
normally on feature manuscripts within a week. 
Payment runs from $10 up a magazine page, 
which with good pictures means 2c to 4c a word 
normally, on acceptance.” 


Photography Magazines 


Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 28, California. Arthur E. Gavin, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles, 1000 to 2000 words, with or without 
illustrations, describing the making of amateur 
movies and devices or accessories for same, or 
new and novel uses of the cine camera in other 
than amateur fields) We buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc to 1¥4c a word.” 


Pictures, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New 
York. Wyatt Brummitt, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We buy photographs—snapshots, no candids. 
Do not buy fiction, articles or poetry. Report 
in about a week. . Payment is usually $3, on 
receipt of requested negatives.” 

Popular Photography, 540 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illino’s. John R. Whiting, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use general and technical, instructive and news 
articles on photography, with special emphasis 
on amateur work. We buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and up for articles and $5 and 
up for pictures, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 
Sommerfield, 175 Varick Street, New York City 
14. Francis Sommerfield, Editor. “We use Birth- 
day and Christmas verse, 4, 6, and 8 lines. Also 
a few winter scene photographs. Payment is 

50c per line.” ' 
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Book Publishers 


The Dietz Press, Incorporated, 112 E. Cary 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. “We are inter- 
ested in seeing book-length manuscripts but re- 
quest that manuscripts not be sent until a letter 
stating the subject has been sent and a reply 
received.” 


Trade Journals 


Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, New Hamp- 
shire. Gardner Lamson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use news and 
articles about the activities of the commercial 
fishing industry on the Atlantic Coast, Gulf of 
Mexico and Great Lakes, We buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment is Yec a word.” 

Butchers’ Advocate, 1328 Broadway, New 
York City 1. George H. Trimingham, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use a short short occasionally, 700 to 1200 
words, based on trade background with trade 
characters. Illustrated articles dealing with re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and packers of meat are 
used. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word for 
fiction, Yec a word: and up for articles, on pub- 
lication.” 

Decorative Furnisher, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City 1. James P, Rome, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles covering the merchandising of furniture, 
upholstery fabrics, curtains and draperies, floor 
coverings, lamps and lighting fixtures, etc., from 
the retail store buyer’s standpoint. Important 
phases: stock systems, advertising campaigns, de- 
partment and window displays. Also salesman 
training methods, promotional suggestions, etc. 
We buy photographs. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc to 1c a word, on publication.” 


Delicatessen, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 
City 19. David Cantor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need merchan- 
dising features and trade news. Payment is a 
minimum of Ic a word, on publication.” 

The Faculty Adviser, 3742 West Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis 8, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S. J., Editor. Issued monthly, September 
to June; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
sociological, political, historical, religious and 
current-events articles provided they have a con- 
nection with religious leadership. Also articles 
on youth guidance and Catholic Action projects 
are especially desirable. Our purpose is to give 
as much practical help as possible to religious 
teachers and guides of Catholic people. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in a 
month. No payment as a rule.” 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th Street, New York City 
19. David Cantor, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need merchandising 
features and trade news. Payment is a mini- 
mum of Ic a word, on publication.” 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students inits Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or wtiters 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and patnstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able tocompose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress, Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This: puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address . sbchhuedlaeepetwanteoisesnenet 


City. ; ee State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Friends, fans, collaborators, collectors, in any part of the 
world that this magazine may reach, will be interested to 
learn that my novel ‘‘The Day of the Brown Horde” is 
featured illustrated in the next (September) issue of the 
quarterly Famous Fantastic Mysteries on sale at all news- 
stands (25c), or order direct from es Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York (17) 


RICHARD TOOKER ,,2%,",, 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, $1.00 each for consideration 
reading, short _stories. __ Separate charge for detailed work. 


YOU CAN WRITE 
PUBLICITY 

















Del Davenport, prominent Hollywood motion picture 
wublicist and San Francisco publisher, former editor, 
Photoplay Journal, says: If any man _ in America ca 
teach publicity better than Frank C. Sullivan I dc n’ 
know him. He knows publicity from its every angle. 

My 20 years exper agen as newspaperman, 
writer and ci i ailable now. through 
perhaps the liz up-to the mir ute s 
ized mail cot of ty ffered to student 
course is d ns to eart h It is Beaiened to teach y 
to earn money an o function on your own as a qual 


fied publici st. 
Send for Free Pamphlet, 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
L_1130 Sacramento St. _San Francisco 8, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS — For Free Examination 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK "THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONG WRITING." 
Complete prices, details and all information 
mailed FREE. 

We give complete services on all song poems. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 1N 48 STATES 
SONGWRITER'S GUIDE AND THE RHYMER $1.00 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 
“America’s Finest’’ 
Established 1938 SALEM, ONE, 


“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 








INDIANA 





Work With —<_ "7 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 


? ? 
? ? 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
? the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
? inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 9 

Push obstacles aside and master life with an * 

? energy you have overlooked. Send for TREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 

? these teachings. Address: Scribe J.S.X. ? 

9 

? Th ROSICRUCIANS ! 

? SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 2 





WriTerR’s Dieks1 
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Let's Understand Short-Shorts 


(Continued from page 29) 


for you, leaving you with words enough 
for factors in the story that you want to 
develop and emphasize. 

This may seem arbitrary, but in my opin- 
ion there is no twist at the end of a short- 
short story. I admit that there seems to be 
one. But consider a moment. In a good 
short story you never know exactly how it 
will end, do you, until the writer puts the 
ending on? If the writer has done his job 
expertly throughout the story you can’t 
know. He has kept you so interested mo- 
ment for moment, held your attention line 
by line so sharply, that you haven’t had a 
chance to think ahead and foresee the exact 
ending. You may feel that the story 
going to end all right, but you don’t know 
exactly how. You have to read on until 
the end to find out. Now in a short-short, 
if the writer has done his job well, he holds 
you in his illusion, and keeps you there so 
that you don’t think ahead. When you do 
read the last line or so in a short-short 
and the story is ended, you may have a 
sense of a twist, but the twist is not there. 
You have merely read the last part of the 
story last, one or two lines that complete 
the pattern. All along the writer has been 
offering you evidence that you believe about 
material that you already know about, and 
the one or so lines at the ending are merely 
confirmations of the whole. Usually the 
one line or so contains a motive Pa you 
instantly see was there all the time. You 
already knew it was there. You just have 
been reading other thoughts until the end. 

I hope that you’ll get around to reading 
some short-shorts and checking what you 
read with what we've talked about. I be- 
lieve that you’ll find a short-short nothing 
but a short-short story. You'll find the ma- 
terials familiar—the settings laid in rooms, 
offices, at the beach—the characters like 
people you know and see every day, the 
ideas ones that you already know about 
and believe in. Get busy at your type- 
writer and good luck. Editor Blank is 
actually eager to buy good short-shorts this 
month or any month. 
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HUNW— 
Book Digests 
Sir: 

We are interested in publishing in Canada 
small, paper-covered, 60,000-word novel digests 
to sell on newsstands at a low price. Total pub- 
lishing figure would be about 10,000 copies. 

What we had in mind was mainly reprints of 
mysteries or novels already published. For Ca- 
nadian rights—and these may be second, third 
or fourth rights, as long as the material has not 
been published in pocket-book form previously— 
the author’s payment would be $100, necessitated 
by low profit margin. 

Right now, we are interested in 
novels, although we are also considering good, 
snappy, entertaining novels. 

Could you put us in touch with authors who 
would be interested in this project ?—payment 
immediately upon acceptance of material. 

MarTIN RANDALL, 
Randall Publishing Company, 
95 Spadina Road, 
Toronto 4, Ontario. 











mystery 


This Way, Socrates 
Sir: 

As happens once in a while, in coming to edit 
a manuscript accepted on July 14, we discovered 
no address typed on any page of the short short 
to be published on August 10. 

The author is Bill Parker. If any reader of 
your magazine knows of his whereabouts, we 
shall appreciate having the information. 

Mrs. A. P. Watpo, President, 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Movieland 
Sir: 

Movieland magazine, our fan mag publication 
here at Hillman’s, has moved its editorial direc- 
tion to New York. Editor is now here. Her 
name is Doris Cline. 

Western Office left in charge of Jane Wilkie 
(Movieland’s western representative, covering 
the Hollywood front). Jane came to Movieland 
from Western Family; has been with us since the 
magazine first “hatched.” 

Assisting in Hollywood is Helen Limke, form- 
erly on the Orson Welles staff and more recently 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Address 


City .. . State... 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 Eest 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
S.A, 


$2.00 the year. Vo 


1, 24, No, 10, Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati, O., U 












WRITER'S 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








TRADE JOURNAL CORRESPONDENTS: 


Represent this trade news and feature service (est 
1940) in your city. Part-time, interesting, profitable. 
Openings in many cities. Write today, stating 
experience 

STANTON TRADE NEWS 
P. ©. Box 892, Binghamton, N. Y. 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c pe: 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A poh. od 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 








Repton, Ky. 





LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 “3 single criticism, gh¢ as writing, plots, Posty 
U = N 





CHICAGO CLASS & CL Y. Agent. $2 to3M 5M 

My work and clients’ on stands. MY LEC HNIC AL L iBR: ARY 

I—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW (Technique).... : $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOU RSELVES! (Formulas 


)é juan nee 2.00 
3—WRIT E RS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots f r “everything 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade 2.00 

MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd., ie ee 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, Race. 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete oon lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9V/2" pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 


Evanston, Illinois 
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with Edgar Bergen. Movieland prefers queries 

be submitted first by authors. Assignments are 

made direct, from New York office. Length of 
most stories, from 1000 to 1500 words. Style: 

No real change from what it has been; generally 
prefer material that’s condensed, sparkling, sets 

a fast breezy pace, but at the same time is 

informative. More interested in “personality 
portraits” than routine biographical data or 
evaluation opinions. Will buy from New York 
writers, but because of the handicap in getting 
actual star-interviews, that material must usually 

(and necessarily) be more general—subject sym- 
posiums rather than personality features. 

HILLMAN PERIODICALS, 
476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Mediterranean Breeze 
Sir: 

Being Mail Call editor for The Stars and 
Stripes, Mediterranean edition, with a daily haul 
of letters (100 plus), I never expected to suc- 
cumb to the habit of writing dear editor. But 
your third letter, page one, June, 1944, annoyed 
us no end. 

Therefore, if you please—the following is in- 
tended for your correspondent, one Mr. H. 
Brown, formerly of New York, but now boast- 
fully calling Nassau “home.” 

Chings are well—despite guys like Brown. 

Pvt. JoHN WE xsH, III, 
Services Editor, The Stars and Stripes, 
APO 794, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
Our Dear Mr. Brown: 

Greetings from Europe. 

We could not resist answering your very kind 
invitation to tea and crumpets, don’t you know- 
which appeared in the June, 1944, issue of the 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

We have here ruins which would delight you 

Cassino is simply stunning; Littorio is cute in 
a way—but so frightfully messy (these Poles, 
don’t you know!) or Leghorn, where one of 
us will be on the dawning. There’s the sea 
breeze blowing in from the portside, scattering 
the sweet scent of the dead all over the place. 
Or, if you cared to join our unit, you could 
write to your heart’s content. However, we 
recommend you bring along your tennis shorts 
and your dinner jacket—we hear wonderful tales 
about places which will soon be ours, and these 
spots are REALLY sports center of two conti- 
nents, world-famous beaches, coraline sand. Sand 
a little more red than you would think. 

Bon journo. 

Joun WetsH III Pvr., Services Editor 

Cyrit Hopper Sort., Art Editor, 

Rosert Myers Pvt., Correspondent, 

The Stars and Stripes. 
Our Friend, the Ground Hog 
Sir: 

This is my first letter to the Forum. Started 
buying WD at a very tender age, sometime in 
°36, I think. There was something on the cover 
about “1000 Beautiful Gals,” so I bought. In- 
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side there some gals, not so beautiful and 
certainly not a thousand. 

Wrote long and hard all these mostly 
fiction, all stupid looking things when they cooled 
off. Tried some non-fiction this year and have 
hooked Coronet, Read and True, so far, as well 
as a few lesser fish. All this, at 24, is ego- 
swelling, especially because one of the good 
Steve Fisher’s remarks has long been ringing in 
my ears “Young writers shouldn’t expect 
any measure of I hope to 
beat the gun on that; five and a half years to 


were 


years, 


success before 30.” 


gO. 
I like to read The 


many of his tips, but like 


Celibate and appreciat« 
Winfred Lowell Van 
Atta points out, it is wise to strain his stuff 
through a sieve of common sense before digest- 
ing 

I started working here as 


a groundhog, Chi- 


cago’s equivalent of the sandhog, at an age 
when the rest of my mob were going into high 
school. Spent a number of years in the game, 


underground, 
(Good stuff 


saw explosions and fires in the 
worked in high air 
if I ever learn fiction.) 

In 1943 my ex-boss saw a good thing and 
bought the Stevens, world’s largest hotel, and 
brought in his muscular groundhogs to help run 
it. During one maid crisis he even had them 
making beds! Up pops one Loring Schuler who 
puts the yarn together and sells it to nobody 


pressure, etc. 


less than the Post! (June 17, “Very Grand 
Hotel.’’) 
Several years ago, in my gullible youth, I 


wrote and sold a few trade 
eight and ten buck checks, 
I had a chance to visit a couple 
here in Chi. 


journal articles 
occasionally twenty. 
of the offices 
Good-looking dolls running back 
and forth, apparently on the payroll, lavish re- 
ception rooms and more lavish receptionists, 
everything strictly class. 

And these same books hand out, reluctantly, 
eight and ten buck checks. About the price of 
a polished brass spitoon I saw in one editor’s 
office. Ten bucks for a piece of flesh. 

Send one of your sleuths out after Achmed 
Abdullah with instructions not to return without 
5000 words for the Digest. 

Best of wishes to WD and staff and best of 
luck to G. I. writers there battling the 
editor of Mein Kampf. I'll write again in five 


and a half years. 


over 


RayMonp T. Davis, 
5614 S. May St., 
Chicago 21, IIl. 


Aircraft-Age 
Sir 

Aircraft-z uses feature articles ranging in 
length from 1800 to 2500 words on anything 


fresh or basic in aviation. These articles may 
be popular or semi-technical in nature for the 
layman, or technical, appealing to the aviation 
fan. We are also interested in feature articles 
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MOTHER OF 4 EARNS $1,000 
ON HER WRITING 
“Without jeopardizing our home 
life a bit, I have been able to earn 
since graduating from 
N.LA. If I had not the responsi- 
bility of four small children, home 
duties, haphazard health and war 
work, I am sure I could have made 
much more. After only two lessons, 
I sold a garden series to Baltimore 
American. The N.I.A. way makes 
writing child's play.’’—Gladys Carr, 

#Annz apolis, Md. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that 
they can write but fear the disillusionment of 
failure? That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, 
thoughtless. For thousands of men and women, 
perhaps with no more latent ability than you 
have, are adding regularly to their income by 
writing. In fact, the so-called “unknowns” supply 
the bulk of stories and articles published in Amer- 
ica. This material is easy to write. It is in con- 
stant demand by publications everywhere. And 
no one need be a genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success ? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE 


test of writing ability 
= 





It’s simple—yet hundreds of applicants 
fail to pass it jut they lose nothing by trying. Those who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing course 
for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
At N I seasoned writers teach you what it takes to 
sell and articles lraining is by the New York 
Copy yo Method which has_ schooled so many men and 
women for successful writing. Its chief principle is that you 
learn to write by writing! Thus you start with the very 
same kind of exciting assignments 
metropolitan reporters get 

ou “‘cover’’ them at home, on your 
own time. Your work is criticized con- 
uctively from the practical view 
point of a city editor. The object is t 
de velop your own style not to m ake 
you conform to the style of model 
authors You are encouraged to reta in 
your own fresh, individual appeal while 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper In- 
stitute’s opera- 

tions in Can 












acd liring the ‘professional touch”’ for proved by the 

editors look Foreign Ex- 

Thousscds of successful writers change Control 
have learned their pro fitable art, F Board, and 


to 
facilitate all fi- 
nancial transac- 
tions, a special 
permit has been 
assigned to 
their account 


home by this quick, m 
training. It is a ur 
established channel to nay n j 
that is open to any investigation you 
want to give it. Put first send for the 
free Writi ng Aptitude shad by simply 
filling out the cou pon bel Then mz ail 
it today . . . now, before Yyou forge 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
(Founded 1925) 


rately 





Commerce, Mon- 
treal. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, September. 

Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 


7-M- 654 





Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America. 
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WRITE A NOVEL! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My, NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through .preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will ‘sell. 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 


Minor Corrections 
All Work Proof Read 
50c per 1000 Words 

ZELDA BIRD 
303 Katz Bldg. San Bernardino, Calif. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


The war is too over! Time to build a world to stay at 
peace—and poetry and verse are major tools to do that. 
Editors are ready to buy that, said right. For 25 years 
I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect 
and get the jullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial 


criticism of 1 poem. BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. 








You CAN GET STARTED! 


Try one of my “Briefs,”’ and SELL your writing talent 

WHAT IS A “BRIEF”? It is 1,000 words or more of 
concentrated narrative containing a true plot, excitins 
descriptions, realistic conversation, correct terminology, 
and opportune incidents with plenty of action 

You have the other requisite—the desire to write, So, 
let’s go! 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPERIENCE 
an which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTIC 

ULARS, designating type of story you wish to write 


""A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief."' 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
27014 Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 

















POLIVOPE --A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One _ Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope 

saves weight, postage and containers 

Polivopes are 84x11%”, brown kraft paper, and expand be. 
yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or spread out 2” 
in area for odd-size cartoons. 

Price $1 a group of 20 poutpald, either of two styles, Round 
trip or Combination Mail. A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the ne types of covers yo can make from the 


two styles— for every mailing nee 
G. E. POWELL. “Envelopes, 2032 East 74th $t, _Los Angeles 1, Galif. 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 





BOOKS 2 PLAYS a SCREEN 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, German 
19 West 44th 
Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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interpretation of the news 
provided the slant is new. Biographic pieces on 
aviation figures of interest are welcome, if they 
haven’t been covered extensively in other publi- 
cations. These pieces may be written up as 
features or fillers depending upon the scope of 
the figure. 

We also use fillers up to 1500 words in length 
on interesting or novel topics in aviation, and 
occasionally use a fact-fiction type of piece, i. e., 
fiction with authentic article flavor well larded 
with aviation facts. 


giving an aviation 


We do not want rehashed histories of aviation 
from the Wright Brothers to the present, and 
all articles should be written in a brisk and inter- 
esting style. They should be accompanied by 
clear, glossy photographs. Payment ranges from 
2 to 10 cents a word upon acceptance; $3 and 
up for photos. 

We are also in the 
mode] drawings — flying 
mercials, stick models, gliders, 
gas jobs. Drawings should be accompanied by 
typewritten building instructions. Clear, glossy 
photos of the completed model are essential. 
Payment is from $20 to $75 upon acceptance. 


market for all types of 
scales, outdoor com- 
three views and 


RosBert ScHUMAN, Editor, 
Aircraft-Age, 241 Church St., 
New York City 13. 


Guts 
Sir: 

We beginners need a kick in the pants to get 
us going. 

The “kick” came like this: A blind boy, just 
discharged from the army, moved into the trailer 
park where I live. A gun blew up on maneuvers 
and ruined his eyes. “I don’t mind so much not 
being able to see,” he told me. “I never was one 
to tear around much. The government gives me 
a pension. I’m lucky—I’ll always eat. What 
does worry me, though, is what to do with my- 
self.” So he sits all day typing murder mysteries. 

“T’ve had a couple of years of journalism, and 
sold two stories and an article several years ago,” 
he said. “What bothers me now is not being able 
to read what I’ve written. I forget details, even 
in short stories.” Yet he continues to produce a 
story a day. The neighbor who sends his manu- 
scripts out for him says they’re getting better. 

Who'm I to be held back. 
Ww riting. 


I can see what I’m 

ArTHUR W. SKErry, Jr., 

1437 W. Holt, 
Pomona, Calif. 


Getting Along 
Sir: 

Praise the Lord and thanks to the WriTER’s 
Dicest for the ammunition. My advice to as- 
piring writers is to subscribe to the WriTER’s 
Dicest for though I have received some help 
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RCW elsewhere, what I have obtained from those sweet 
Ss on li ‘ “= . nals oonare p 

ittle books has been invaluable. SELL | THREE MONTHS 
his nu8 


i ile Gok teks do se ae toe OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


») as ° . ° 
cally shoved me into print; and just recently, a 


e of : . = 
note on the requirements of the Hobo News sold IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
a story for me that was off the beaten track and YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

agth 7 ? ; a i AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

’ d I was afraid had no market. 

an 


Evia E. CapstirK, ad 


3 3096 East Sixth Ave., 














‘ded Cisse & C I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
» ? = ne . . . 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
tion eventeen H H 
ie . Juvenile Editors. 
ter- wai : ae ; Now I'm teaching it. 
<a Thanks to Harriet A. Bradfield’s ‘New York 
cari Market Letter” in the July issue of your * 
and WriTeEr’s Dicest, I’ve been able to place a story Whites top Satna Oe 
“King-sized Queens” in the first issue of “Seven- 
- teen’”—for $35—a welcome shot-in-the-arm for WILL HERMAN 
om- or battered budget. Author oF “My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
and Apparently, when Lady Luck decides to smile, “my Formula for Fiction.” 
Le she really turns a neon-like beam on, and frankly SANFORD, FLA. 
nants I’m amazed at it all. a 
tial. You see two years ago I had no idea of selling 
my “stuff’—it was battered out to amuse my | 


long-suffering pals, written into letters, corny MANUSC s 

i er ‘] Sey yee ee S.OS Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
POmecs, etc.—until one day sha ived an 59. hina and foreign countries. Motion picture rights ot 
from a pal on a Pharmaceutical trade publica- Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN 


tion asking me to cover an annual ball being Circular W-O8 


held in Montreai. I didn’t have time to say nay OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
to the request either, so clutching a chewed pen- 507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


cil and notebook I went over and seated the = spencer 

































get hiveri - : acacia ae 
shivering frame at the press table. Green as 
grass I religiously wrote down every word that ~ MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ust flitted to my ear over the soup slurping and A Clean, Accurate Job 
ler able rersati cals e. : = Truly maintaining an efficient standard of service. 
table conversation, ending with enough notes to idinee cditinn, eorseatiens tn aeillan, Games, ote & 
ers write a book. However, I managed to boil it thousand words. 10,000 words or over, 45c¢ a. thousand. 
not lees. fait t 1 a d tt Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed flat 
down later to one column and treasure 1¢e 
ne Mii mele and $3.50 cheque like GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
published result... and pJ.9U Cheque . . . Ike Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 
me a new-born babe. 
hat Armed with my first effort I then approached 
ay” another trade journal “Hotel & Restaurant Mag- BE AN AD WRITER 3. 
ies. Spipests 
4 azine,’ and was made Quebec correspondent. ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
n — ce sg -e sacn? sa2 for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
a Howeve r, this at first wasn’t much of a writing cocer aie aides caus eas ae eee 
0, job. Just reporting news about hotels and res- cous yo ppd ot home. Notext books. Practical 
‘ +r ° ° wor 1 tabli school. Many succe: 
ble taurants. Then they decided to run a series of graduates. Write today for free booklet “‘Oppor- 
en stories about old Canadian hotels, and being in oe PAGE Davis oenees. oF anuE ss 
Da ‘ RTISING 
: Quebec I he ud a number of real oldies to write 4315 michigan Ave. jk sone iam & 6:6 & 
u- — — en 











© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











If you 
y want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 


our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


rrotenieret ction §=—- PUBLISHERS? AGENCY 
we help pee aan Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: [~ | 
STORIES : 
i ® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS ® $750.00 Advance for a book pe 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
BOOKS ® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica or Elite Type 
i BUY re ly, neat, a 
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CECILIA ADAMS 


807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 








WRITING FOR RATIO 
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JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical criticism Enclose fee and 
return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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ibout. Most of the information came from the 
hotels’ public relations department, pictures too, 

and it was quite simple shaping it into story- 
form. And the monthly cheques jumped from $3 
I tried a story 
on “Cafeterias in Warplants”’ another $25 
flitted home to mama. My confidence blossomed. 

But I wouldn’t sell what I liked to write. For 
I was still whipping out so-called humourous ar- 


or $4 to $25 and sometimes more. 


ticles on subjects close to a gal’s heart . . . like 
First Date, 


zled too, because I tried them out on my pals 


and King-Sized Queens. I was puz- 
and as they howled, my confidence soared 
sky-high but each time they were sent out 
back they came boomerang-style . . . and 

the ego deflated with a nasty 
Seeing Miss Bradfield’s report of a new maga- 
zine, Seventeen, made me think I'd try onc 


hisssssss. 


more. 


I was flat 


the letter of 


on my frame with summer “flu when 
acceptance came it reacted like 
a shot of benzedrine I’ve kicked my heels to 
a | 
unother load of sulpha I'll wobble to the ole 
machine and start pecking like a nervous wood- 
pecker once agin. 
ELIZABETH HUGHEs, 
The F. H. Hayhurst Co. Limited, 
1405 Peel Street, 
Montreal, Que 


Max Brand 
Sir: 

Writer's Dicest has produced the goods 
gain. The tribute to Max Brand by Steve 
Fisher was one that only a writer with a writer's 
heart could deliver. 

The article will live long in the memory of 
your readers and its publication has added great 
yrestige to your magazine. 

I wish to thank Steve Fisher for this fine 
piece of work 

SIpNEY B. BaRNEs, 
Edito1 
Civil Service Sentinel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miami, Fla. 
Sir: 

Here, in Miami, we just 
literary society, called SOMA If you promise 
not to tell anyone 


organized a secret 


except your many readers 
[ will tell you that it means: SOCIETY OF 
MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 

Seriously speaking, we want to contact more 
people who write, and had stuff published. We 
are no amateurs, I, for one, have written in 
several languages, Polish, Russian, some Spanish 
and now—English, for well over one hundred 
publications from The Atlantic Monthly to the 
pulps. All our members have things published, 
so we don’t want rank beginners. 


We have no officers, no dues, no red tape of 





mattered pulp . . . and as soon as I swallow 
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We go about the business of mutual 
admiration (an occasional prodding to write) 
in our homes, about twice a month. We would 
like to welcome more interesting members to 
SOMA. 

I’ve subscribed or bought on the stand your 
magazine for about twenty-five years. Long ago, 
when my first English novel was just off the 
press (The Bird of Fire, published here and in 
England) I had an article in Writer's DiceEst, 
telling rather pridefully how I wrote The Bird 
of Fire. 1 thought I was an arrived writer. 
Now I know better. 

Maria Moravsky, 
3269 S. W. 23rd St., 
Miami 33, Fla. 


any kind. 


We Sure Like Texas People 
Sirs: 

Since many others write about their clubs, I 
have been interested in writing you a letter 
about our “Penhandlers Club” in the Texas 
Panhandle. To begin with we all take and use 
The Writer's DicEstT. 

We are all home women and all but two are 
mothers. Two homes have had a blessed event 
during the last year while several have sons in 
the armed forces. 

Since four members live on ranches and our 
president in a town eighteen miles from the 
club center, we travel many miles to get together 
monthly. 

One member already has a book published 
and two others have one ready for the press. 
Another member is society editor for a local 
paper, writes for associated press and poetry 
besides. Others of us get enough in print to 
keep up interest. 

Two of the group are of English origin and 
have made various trips back to England, one 
attending lectures at Oxford. Another is a regis- 
tered nurse and served in’ France in World 
War I. 

Our programs are rigid and all work very 
hard. Attendance is almost perfect. Criticism 
is general and appreciated. 

We sure have a good time. Come and see us, 
some of you. 

Firoy Hartan Hucc, 
901 North Wall St., 
Shamrock, Texas. 


Color 
Sir: 

I don’t believe in waiting until people are 
dead to place bouquets on their graves in ap- 
preciation of their work. So even though I 
have been a long time getting around to it I 
want to express my appreciation for the article 
“Use a Big Brush” way back in the March issue 
of Writer’s DicEst, written by Gunnison Steel. 
This article must be mulled over and the theory 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made | ‘5s°P, 9f ,Canada- 
sales, the famous TRIAL | #5947 Daid for in 
AND ERROR assignments | [at *at’ dee § 
are designed for experi- ™ money's worth” 
enced writers rather than beginners. A lot 
of beginners can tell you otherwise! Most 
of the sales we make for our students are 
for people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





STUDENTS 
SAY: 


“I am thoroughly 


enjoying the course,’ 
writes Dick- 

















SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL s 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 















OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 


Continent; 


distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 
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applied to our own writing a few times for us 
to get the full value of it. 

Mr. Steel was stressing this for western writing 
but the same theory can be applied to a lot of 
other types of writing. I have had stories re- 
jected for lack of color in the background. An 
editor once told me I would have to make a 
statement telling the reader the locale of the 
story because he would never guess it from the 
conversation of the characters or any of the 
description within the story. I mulled over that 
criticism a long time before I got the full im- 
part of it. 

It seems to me that a thorough digesting of 
Gunnison Steel’s article plus a good foundation 
of plot building should spell success for many 
beginners in the field of fiction writing. 

ZEIGER Hay, 
P. O. Box 2018, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


San Mateo, Calif. 
Sir: 

Is there a writer’s club in San Mateo County, 
California, which will welcome an amateur who 
really wants to sell? Or if there isn’t, maybe 
we can start such a group. 

HELEN WaAITE, 
20 Hillcrest Blvd., 
Millbrae, Calif. 


Sir: 

Stillwater has a Writer’s Club. Some of the 
members were disappointed because it was not 
listed in the Writer’s Market. I am sending in- 
formation abdut the club so that you may 
part of it next time if you care to do so. 

Stillwater Writer’s Club meets in the homes of 
members twice a month. The membership, lim- 
ited to fifteen, consists of those who have sold 
and are continuing to write and try to sell. Dues 
are one dollar a year. Each member selects his 
own professional critic and pays for his own 
criticism. Prospective members submit manu- 
scripts to the executive committee. 

Suppose Mrs. A. is on the program, She reads 
one of her stories or articles. The rest of us sug- 
gest improvements. Later she revises the piece 
and sends it to her critic. When the criticism 
returns she reads it to the club so all can benefit 
from the professional viewpoint. 

Since none of us can write full time because 
of occupational or household responsibilities, we 
take time once a year. We send the children to 
Grandmother’s, leave a well-filled refrigerator or 
do whatever is necessary so we can get away from 
town and the telephone for a few days or a 
week. We usually have our Writer’s Retreat at 
some nearby place of recreation. 

Mrs. J. W. CuiLeEs, 
President, 1943-1944, 
221 Duncan St., 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, ‘“That sim- 
ply isn’t possible.”’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 

plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get the fest two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work the course 
offers, plus a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you _can use at once to 
improve your written expression. This is material you 
simply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT.. This is an 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We believe that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the course or not, how- 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without further 
oa. Simply fill out the coupon and mail with a 
ollar, J 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., ocr oy. B, SO Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 2 

I enclose one dollar for sample dh hod course peatertat with 
the understanding I am under no further obligati 


Address 
(Corr 


will call.) 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A few of our clients’ 
August, 1944, 
magazine appearances. 






TO GUIDE YOU— 


Fhe writers whose stories are featured in the compass above, knew where they wanted to go. They 
intended to make writing their career. Although many of them had made a few fortuitous sales on 
their own, or were already well established in some markets, they knew that even the biggest “name” 
authors need the guidance of a good literary agent. So they combined their writing ability with our 
story experience, editorial contacts and business acumen. 

If you are a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, we also 
offer our 21 years of practical agenting experience to you. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, we 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 
words nor previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
Our latest Market News Letter and new agency information 
sheet on request. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER — 


We will consider a few sample manuscripts 
to determine whether we can develop you 
into a selling writer potentially profiteble to & 
us in commissions. But until we sell $500.00 
worth of your scripts, we must charge you a 
reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and 


$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special 
rates on longer novelets and novels. For this p , Ai 
you receive honest professional appraisal of Gency 
your work, revision and replot suggestions 
6b West 45 Strec New York 19 











if it can be made salable, or our recom- 
ation lable mal itors 



















